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PHILLIP GORDON 


“A PLAYER OF FINENESS, OF DELICACY, OF MUSICAL ENTHUSIASM WHICH STRIKES FIRE” 


—~New York Evening Sun 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories, Teachers 
nded for all departments of school and 
ewe work MACHRCA BuILpine. ew 
0 ' Loutsiana 
|. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 
t 4 Cauneornt Ha New York 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
vht-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
ph Normal course in Public and Private School 
Musi Special coaching tor church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Piace. 
CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Techni Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave, New York 

MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio 
) W. 67th St., N.Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated, 

French and Italian Lyric Diction, 
7 West 86th Street New York 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 

For teaching periods address, 

Care of Musical Courier, 

Avenue New York 


437 Fifth 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING ; 
144 East 62nd Strect, New York 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E., PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
West 69th St... New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


137 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Side House Settlement 
Founder and Conductor 
Orchestra, announces, 
in all departments, 


Formerly Director East 
Music School, N. Y., 
Neighborhood Symphony 
new Studios, instruction 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th 
Telephone 


St., New York City. 
Rhinelander 4345, 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mur, Anna Zivoter, Direcror, 
Broadway (Metropolitan Opera 
Bide.), New York City. 
Tel 1274 Bryant 


1425 House 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera HiegeaB. 4 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Phone, 3067 Tremont 


Me 
AND 
Mas 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Teachers of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
650 artists now in responsible positions 

SUMMER TERM, JULY AND AUGUST 
apply 70 Carnegie Hall, 


For all particulars, 
57 few York City. ‘el, Circle 


154 West 57th st., New 
1472 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Bor 
Mes. Henry Consulting Teacher. 


Tel 


Smock Boicr 


65 Central P Columbus 7140 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 


STUDIOS 
Hall, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel. 291 Morningside 


DOUGALL, 
BARITONI 


HUGH 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studi 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 764 

HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegic Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 


MILLIE RYAN, 


ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Circle 2131 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 


MYER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


703 Carnegie 


ELIZABETH K., PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio West 104th Street 


Phone, 2859 Academy 


67 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice 5 ey Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists lighest American and Eure- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 


00 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
taught—Successfully put into prac- 

tical use. 

Small Private Classes now form- 
Individual Work at any time. 
Res. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Scientifically 


Public 
ing 
Hall 


Large 


Carnegie 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence: 34 Gramercy Park . e 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 

TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session 


504 Carn gie Hall 
Tel. River 7975. 


Studios: New York City 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Companys 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studic 33 West 67th St., New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City, 
Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th New 
Reopening Studios 
October Ist 


Street, York City 


in Paris, France, 


Mme. REGINA DE SALES 
The 
63rd Street, 


1342 Plaza 


Inquiries Leonori 


Madison Avenue and New 


York 


Telephone 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
New Yor 


, 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn, 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal 
y Fr t F 


Method 
Hall 


Instruction, Lehmann 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 


HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 


Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 


Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St., N. ¥. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon, 


CARL FIQUE abe 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


New York 


Studio: 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y¥Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


reieeine Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
Yew York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
67th Street : . New 
Phone, Columbus 8462 

Studios reopen September 20th 


50 West York 


MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist 


72nd St 
Telephone 


Instruction. 


243 ~-East New York 


218 Rhinelander. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 


Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 


Studio Steinway Hall 


Downtown 4 
Special Summer Terms to Teachers and Students 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


and con- 
engagements 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 


pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
Summer address: Huntting Inn, 
East Hampton, L. I. 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 


DAISY NELLIS, 

AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERICK WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
810 Carnecie Haut *t : ?: New Yor« 
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August 19, 1920 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. Mc Millen St. 
wives Address: The Claremont, Apt. 22, 

- McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cumene Fuanio s 


EVY wean nau 


CHICAGO 


ENGELHARDT weiss 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 














Po=27 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON|? 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jsac'viaete 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONERALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynachourg, Va. 


Carolyn WIT LARD runs 


162s KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Il. 


E 
D 
N 
A 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 

Internationally Recognized a5 a Voice Builder, 

oice Repairer and Coach. 

Special Course in Diction. —_ prepared for 
Opera, Oratorio and Concert. each of Lucile 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Studios 508 Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


py: ZENDT 


SOPRANO 


I 437 Filth Ave., 
(Fourth floor) 


: E New York City 




















Violinist and Teacher 


235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Columbus 9750 














a oncert 
ganist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited number of papils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 


OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Bareas, Schifimann Bldg. St. Paul, Misa, 


RAYMOND WILSON 


Syracuse University Syracuse, New York 
Pianist Kenbe Plosn 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


um HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
ata Fifth Ave., New Yo 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

"am| sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

| others. 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


:HUGO 


Or. 
INSTRUCTION 
withecsavt Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hili 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St. Tel, 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE scex==: 
ISAAG VAN GROVE ““xccompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 

















Philadelphia 
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Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann } 
Instruction ISS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





By RAGNA LINN 


ORATORIO CONCERT, iets 
514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
VOCAL STUDIO 
KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 





COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clabs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Plane ont and Accompanist 

Schuyler 9520 
nn F. D. No.3 





167 West 80th Street, New Y. 
Summer Address: Tickidewe. Pa., 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
OPEN } Nol iS CONGR S GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


3 Linnaean 


iGRASSE :: 








ec a and 


“ee 
Puvile. tit oe 1 Sire 








HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 1107, 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


K RA F T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


’ LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, ll. 


Bonels VALERI 


inporses E. 


tor’ McKinney 


COMPOSER 
DEAN OF MUSIC AT RUTGERS COLLEGE 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ONG WRITER 
664 WEST 1 13th STREET 
Tel 7639 


First National 
‘a. 





eCasz> 











SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 








NEW YORK 


hede 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: ais May Smith. 
Tolleson Ave. ., Columbus, Ohio 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 























KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New Yor -«y. 5329 Circle 


Lazar S, SAMOILOFF | 


BARITONE | 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Ra 
Didur, Chaliapin n, a 
Sembach, Zerola, ete. 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





324 West 84th St. New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 








S KRONOLD 222" 


Tel.: 216 Audubeo 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomans: 


Home Address: Str. Pavt. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 


Teacher and Manager: GIACOMO EOURG 
118 West 77th Street New Vork 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ee aoe 
Fine Arts Building - 
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E 
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Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 


“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sswyea + Aeolian Hall, New York 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


856 W. 22nd St., Now York City 
Telephone $026 Farragut 











FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 
t GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 














Successful so ng 8: “The 

T Devil's Le axgeene. “Evening 
T Song, fete 5 ses, 

“Dusky L ullaby,” “Come 


Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 
Lincolnville Beach, Me. 
DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Piano School. 839 Carnegie Bali 
Residence, 522 West 136h Street | NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 








LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace W ht, Mabel 





Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


JOHN | FRIED, ICH & BRO. 


279 TF TH AVE 
NEW YORK 
«37 16¢9 











Apply to President 952 Eighth A 
Summer Sessions of the Nationa! Opera Club at Point Chautauqua, N, Y 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc, 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Directrr ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
» for All Inf ti 

















MUSICAL COURIER 





August 19, 1920 








The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 





THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


4 leyew Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today — is still being built by its en 
maker a 

q Its continoed.: use in ag institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its — tone 
qualities and durability es 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :=: = MAKERS 











BRAD 


1854 NEW 








Ff. G. SMITH, Inc., Manutacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


YORK 1920 




















Joseph Breil 


Composer— Conductor 
112 West Olet Street New York Riverside 1524 1524 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
395 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 








Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 


Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
cal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References required. 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, New York 
For Concerts address MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York 


* ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 


subjects. 
Studio: 118 West 19th Street New York 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTE T 


Klee Fischer, ist Vielin Lucle v. 
fice Fischer 1st loin. Carsivs Weldberh, Colle 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANO 
Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N. Y. 


Phone: Schuyler 3317 


OVIDE MUSIN’S EDITION 


yng me yt of Violin 


books sential for violin 

ate ory ie hn Ay t prine ohne ‘o. highest virtuos- 
dies and exercises by Henri Leonard, 
tran ni te a fro - the French, fingering and bowing 
ne mass 3 by Ov ide usin; a es - 























Som, othe sters, Kreutzer, Do 
Fic + Pa oun oe ni and special studies by vide 
Mu 


the Belgian School is a condensation of the 
iowledge Le nd experienc of the greatest Master 
is . ‘ean if time and a definite 
—_ of. ‘im nme he P to the student and 
oer, Poe vol: 1," $1.00; vol. 2 $1.60; val. 
He “$1. 25; vol, ' $1.25. Address 51 est 76th 
St., New x wrk Ulty, Personal, “private te instrue- 
tion with Ovide Musin in the concert repertory 
audios ut and modern classics, with authentic 
style te traditions of the 
ee 


re edagogu 


x wings and fingering 
Master Violinists, For terms and ap 
address Registrar, Musin Virtuoso Violin 
Ps Weat Téth Bt ork, 
OMY MEMORIES” by Ovide Musin, Contains 
= edotes. adventures, artistic experiences, in a 
aret oT of more than fifty years, and babe + 
areant nd the World, Autograph letter of L 
Hl, King of the prices, Saint-Saéns; 20 thes. 
Price $3 ne 


trations, 
New York City 











Address 51 West 76th St,, Musto Pub. Co. 





HENRY: A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: 22 West 86th Street, New York 
2849 West 30th Street, Brooklyn 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





that you can buy it for 15c—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
ied to be correct as the mas- 


hievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 





PeMmeEET MUSIC 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











| THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Witha Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manutactured in Milwaukee, Vis. 











| MARGOLIS.% 


L 1426 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers advantage incidental 
lve of the leading members of the 
incfding wel = Dormitory for Women. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 6th 


Detroit 'S Orchestra. 
wales cline Eb le 


to a broad musical education. Sixty artist teachers 
The only School in Detroit 
Manager. 


ville, Business 


1115 to 1121,Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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KODALY’S NEW TRIO 
A SENSATION ABROAD 


First Performance of New Work, Written for Two Violins 
and Viola, Delights Hungarians—Dohnanyi’s Last Ap- 
pearance of Season Arouses Audience to Much 
Excitement—An All-Norwegian Program— 
Czechs Banish All Non-Slav Music 

—Pressburg Is Transformed 


[The following letter, written by Béla Barték, the 
Hungarian composer, reached our European represent- 
ative by indirect channels, as Hungary was cut off about 
the end of June from all communication with the out- 
side world through the workings of the international 
labor boycott. r. Barték writes under the date of 
July 2 that “Tomorrow an opportunity offers itself to 
send this letter and enclosed report,” which, after having 
been taken by a courier to Czecho-Slovakia, was finally 
mailed from Vienna and reached Berlin’ July 15.— 
Editor’s Note.] 

Budapest, July 2, 1920.—A single musical event stands 


present Government appeared. The program had the 
flavor of political courtesy for only the works of Nor- 


wegian composers were given: Svendsen’s rhapsody, Sind-. 


ing’s second violin concerto, Grieg’s two “Peer Gynt” 
suites, and Svendsen’s “Carneval” overture. This was by 
way of thanks addressed to Norway for a charitable gift 
recently received from there. It was Dohnanyi’s last ap- 
pearance this season; as he stepped upon the platform 
he was greeted by the audience with a perfect hurricane 
of applause, lasting for several minutes, with loud 
“Eljen’s,” while a seemingly never-ending shower of roses 
was poured at his feet. 

Piquancy was given to the proceedings by the fact that 
the delegates of the Hungarian Government—the selfsame 
Government that last autumn so rudely severed Doh- 
nanyi’s connection with the High School of Music—was 
compelled to witness the incommensurable love and devo- 
tion felt for Dohnanyi by our public, 


TRANSFORMED PRESSBURG. 


I had occasion to visit Pressburg for a short time in 
April, the ancient coronation city of Hungary, now em- 
bodied in the Czecho-Slovakian realm under the name 
of “Bratislava.” It was my first visit since the new 


CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 
TO TOUR NEXT SEASON 


Conductor Stock, Interviewed in London, Tells of Organiza- 
tion’s Plan to Invade the East—Mahler’s Seventh 
Symphony “Dug Up” for First Presentation Here 
Zimbalist to Play Stock’s New Violin Concerto— 
French Works Among Orchestral Novelties— 
Claire Dox the Vocal Soloist 


London, August 4, 1920, 
the past week with the 


I spent several hours during 
conductor Chicago delights to 
honor, Frederick Stock. He had a curious experience in 
Amsterdam and Paris which, I think, will interest the 
readers of the Musicat Courter, 

By chance, while strolling through the streets of Am- 
sterdam he saw a concert hall filled to the doors, so full 


in fact that he had difficulty in finding a seat. The price 
of admission amounted to about eight cents of American 
money, but the program consisted of Mahler's seventh 


symphony, which, with an interval between the second 
and third movements, was long enough to fill up almost 


out in the last few months in Budapest, one, therefore, all régime. I was present at several recitals and the “Ceska the entire evening. The five movements require about 
the more important, namely: the seventy minutes to perform, without 
first performance of Zoltan Ko- intervals. Mengelberg was not con 


daly’s string trio on April 24 at a 
chamber music evening of the Wald- 
bauer-Kerpely combination. One 
may unhesitatingly call it the sole 
sensation of a season especially poor 
in novelties. Written for two violins 
and viola, and only recently complet- 
ed, the composition represents the 
ripest and deepest work of Kodaly, 
whose name is not unfamiliar in 
America. One of his earlier crea- 
tions, the first string quartet, was 
performed in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and St. Paul by the Kneisel 
Quartet. The mere externals of the 
work—the choice of instruments and 
the overwhelming richness in instru- 
mental effects achieved in spite of 
these spare means—are a sensation 
in themselves. The spiritual content 
is commensurate with the frame. It 
reveals a personality with a message 
truly new and capable of transmitting 
it to us in masterly, concentrated 
form. An effervescent wealth of 
melodies -betraying in their - exotic 
tendencies the powerful influence of 
the old sustained rubato airs of Mag- 
yar peasant-music flows through the 
entire work. It must be regarded 
as a genuine modern cultural product 
of the Magyar race. It exhibits, 
moreover, certain traits common to 
other modern Hungarian composers. 

The second movement of the 
string trio is the most remarkable 
of all: Sustained double-thread of 
mysterious, drawn-out sevenths and 
ninths; tremolo passages of the sec- 
ond violin—pianissimo and con sor- 
dino—as harmonic frame-work; and 
a kind of dialogue between the first 
violin and the ‘viola. Singularly 
swaying, passionate melodies of the 
viola alternate with — spectre-like 
flickering, motives of the first violin. 
We are transported to a tonal fairy- 
land, never heard nor dreamed of 
before. 

It must, however, be stated that 
this, as well as Kodaly’s other works, 
despite their unusual combination of 
chords and their striking originality, 
are wholly based on the principles 
of tonality (although not in the es- 
tubliched sense of a rigid major anl 
minor system). It wi:l be secn that 
despite the “atonality” tendencies of 
modern music, the possibilities of 
rearing new erections on the basis 
of “key,” -architecture has not been 
exhausted by a very long way. An- 
other work of Kodaly was recently 
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roduced for the first time in Finck spoke of his “superlative skill and rare art—rare even in these days when good violin- LaS ( ae 4 
Schonberg “private performances” ists seem to grow on every tree,” and the other leading New York critics were no less laudatory. a Scala ee Personnel 
in Vienna, a sonata for cello solo. = : secure 

Sr iAH Word from Milan announces that 





It was played by one of the young 
Hungarian cellists, Paul Hermann, 
This composition embodies an attempt to serve 
the demands of modern music with the simplest 
possible means—a single melodic instrument. I lay 
stress upon the word modern, for this is a work 
which, unlike Reger’s violin solo sonatas, is not an imi- 
tation of Bach’s polyphonic style, but presents a wholly 
new treatment of the instrument as well as -new~ and 
original musical material. The sonata, in three move- 
ments, replete with astounding technical difficulties and 
incredible instrumental effects, is truly an enrichment of 
violoncello literature, a literature that is so very poor in 
genuine works of art. 

Att NorweGiAn ProGRAM. 

The last concert of the Budapest Philharmonic Society 
on May 31 was for a special purpose, being an official 
concert under Dohnanyi, at which a representative of the 


all next season under the Wagner management. 
is no suggestion of the child prodigy in this finished player. 
which is employed solely for the purpose of making music and not for display. 


SIN 





RAOUL VIDAS, 


The young violinist, Roumanian by birth and French by training, who will be in America 


Filharmonia” of Prague gave two separate concerts dur- 
ing my visit. 

One evening was given up to the works of unknown, 
partly almost dilettante, composers; the second to the 
works of Smetana, Suk, Dvorak, and, by way of 
homage to the French Mission resident there—a French 
work, a delightful symphony in D minor from the pen of 
none other than César Franck. 

The orchestral performance was of the highest degree, 
the members of the orchestra and especially the wind in- 
struments being absolutely perfect while the conductor, 
V. Talich, recreated the compositions with wonderful 
plasticity, understanding and orchestral mastery. Yet the 
theater was wellnigh empty. The Hungarians and Ger- 
mans, who form the greater part by far of the concert 


(Continued on page 19.) is 


He ia still only eighteen years old, but there 
He has a true virtuoso technic, 


ducting, but I believe Frederick Stock 
sail the orchestra was the 
Concertgebouw 

A few days later the Chicago con 
ductor entered the music publishing 
house of Durand in Paris and asked 
to see any new orchestral music the 
firm might have. He was told that 
mysical publication had stopped dur 
ing the war and that there was not a 
score to be had. Frederick Stock pet 
sisted, however, and at last got one 
of the clerks to search garret and 
basement for any kind of score that 
might be hidden away somewhere on 
the depleted shelves. The only musik 
that was to be found proved to be the 


famous 


= 
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full score of the identical seventh 
symphony of Mahler which the Dutch 
orchestra had played a few days pre 
viously. This seventh symphony of 
Mahler appears not to have been 
played in America, and the Chicago 
orchestra will consequently announce 
it “for the first time in America.” At 
any rate, the work is unknown to 
Chicago and will be a novelty every 


where if Frederick Stock puts it én 
the programs of the forthcoming tout 
of the Chicago Orchestra to New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing 


= ton, 
i= 





Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Cin 
cinnati. On this tour, by the way, 
Zimbalist is to play Stock’s newly 

; composed violin concerto, and th 
= vocalist is to be the Swiss artist 
; Claire Dux, whom the Wolfsohn 


Bureau is to tour in the United States 
for the first time 


OrcuHestra Novecrties 


_Among the new French works th 
Chicago Orchestra is to 





play next 

season are compositions of various 
sorts and sizes by Roger-Ducasse, 

= Florent Schmitt, and a posthumous 
= score by Debussy. And I believe there 
3 are other works by Fauré and Ravel 
=| _ Frederick Stock takes back with 
= him from England a symphonic poem 
= by Arnold Bax, Elgar's “Dream Chil 
= dren, Goossen’s “By the Tarn” and 
= “The Eternal Rhythm.” He is also 
to have “The Planets,” by Holst, 


after Albert Coates does it with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and 
he has secured the “Appalachians,” 
by Frederick Delius, for the Evanston 
Festival next May 
CLARENCE LUCAS 

(Additional London 

17.) 
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Henry T. 


the formation of La Scala Orchestra, 
at the head of which Arturo Toscanini will tour America 
the coming winter, has been successfully completed. Each 
one of the ninety-seven players was selected by the maestro 
himself from among the best virtuosos of Italy 
The organization will sail from Naples on December 
8 on the steamship President Wilson, and probably will 
be accompanied by Signor Angelo Scandiani, the newly 
appointed director of La Scala Theater 
The interest in the Italian venture is as lively in Italy 
as it is in America. The list of the American subscribers 
to the underwriting fund is steadily increasing and it al 


ready includes the most prominent personalities of the 
country. 
Three names have been added during the last few 


days to those already published—Harry Harkness Flagler, 
Mrs, William D. Sloane and Lionello Perera. 
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NUMBER of newspaper 
A and magazine repre 
sentatives were in St 


Louis at the end of July at 


the special invitation otf 
Mayor Kiel and were the 
guests ol the St Louis 
Municipal Opera Company 


for two days. On their ar 

rival in that city, the visitors ; 

re taken to the Statler Hotel, where, after breakfast on 
f garden, they were ushered to the Advertising ( lub 


we 


the root 


ind afterwards taken in automobiles by members of the 
Municipal Theater Association to the City Hall, where 
7 “7 . . ~ ss 

r Kiel greeted them in very cordial terms in his offices, 


eden that moment the mayor personally escorted his 
guest A Juncheon, to which 
il of the St. Louis notables 
vere invited, was enjoyed at the 
Mill Inn, after which some of 


ts visited the Art Gal 


the guests 

ry, while others journeyed to 
he ball grounds to see “Babe” 
Ruth. the batting king, make 
ne of the longest drives ever 
een on any diamond, scoring 


his thirty-sixth home run of the 
eason. In the evening an in- 
formal dinner was tendered the 
newspaper men by their host at 
the Hotel Statler, following 
which they were taken to For- 
est Park to review the opera, 
Katinka.” After the perform- 
ance the mayor and his staff, 
with the directors and execu- 
tives of the Municipal Theater 
Association, took the guests be- 
hind the meet the 
principals and others, Then in 
the mayor's automobile, his 
honor took Charles W. Cush- 
ing, of Leslie's Weekly ; George 
Morris, of the Memphis News 
Scimitar ; Cline, of 
the Detroit News; Charles E. 
Watt, of the Chicago Music 
and the representative of 


scenes to 


Leonard L 


New 


the Musica. Courter, over the 
free bridge to East St. Louis, 
the scene of race riots in recent 
years, after which the guests 


were taken to the Statler, ; 

On Saturday, after breakfasting at the Hotel Statler, the 
newspaper men were taken in an automobile to Bellefon- 
taine farms, where they viewed not only the remnants of 
the French fort, but also the remarkable reformatory 
wuilt by the city of St. Louis during its present municipal 
regime and under the superintendence of Edmund B. Kin- 
sey, president of the Board of Public Service and Im- 
provement, who personally acted as guide to the visitors 
and pointed out with the assistance of Superintendent 
Seost the latest equipment of the institution. Inasmuch 
as the Musicat Courter is devoted solely to music, a more 
detailed description cannot find place in these columns, 
although many readers would be most interested in fol- 
lowing the journey, not only through that institution, but 
also through other municipal buildings which were shown 
the newspaper men, After visiting the Bellefontaine farms, 
the Chain of Rocks and the remarkable water works, which 
are probably the largest in the world, the party stopped 
for lunch at the Riverview Club. Afterwards the mayor 
and his party journeyed to Broadway, O'Fallon Park, the 
Fair Grounds, Natural Bridge, Sherman Park, W ashington 
University, Forest Park, the Zoo, the Theater, Adminis- 
tration Building, Barnes Hospital, Tower Grove Park, and 
at six-thirty dinner was served at the exclusive Sunset 
Inn Club, where a beautiful view added to the pleasure of 
the elaborate dinner. In the evening the paper representa- 
tives were again entertained at the Municipal Theater. 

This brief report of the two days spent in St. Louis 
hardly tells the story of the 
many courtesies extended mem- 
bers of the press by the Hon. 
Henry W. Kiel, and others who 
on the committee of en- 
tertainment. They showed their 
city under best environments 
and proved that in St. Louis 
there are many boosters who 
find in the city on the Missis- 
sippi as many great attractions 
as in any other big center in 
the country. Before reviewing 
the performance of “Katinka,” 
which took place at the Muni- 
cipal Theater in Forest Park, a 
short introduction seems neces- 
sary here regarding the facts 
concerning the theater proper; 


were 


SeatinG Capacity 


oxes, 84 at Six persons per 
box ‘ 504 
Chairs 7,846 
Benches (free seats) 1,200 
Total . 9,250 


DimMENSIONS 

Height, bottom of orchestra pit to 
last row of seats at. the rear of 
theater (south), 53% feet 

Slope of floor 
21 per cent 

Size of stage, 120 feet wide by 90 
feet deep to edge of bridge across 
river to dressing room 

Size of auditorium, 225 feet wide 
(average) by 256 feet deep 


concrete (grade), 


The Municipal Theater Association recently presented an eight weeks’ season of light opera at the Municipal Theater, Forest Park, St. Louis, sos 
$125,000, which was underwritten by 1 number of public-spirited citizens. However, the opera was not only self-supporting but at the a e season there was a surplus of 
$14,000, which will be used te improve the grounds, buildings and surroundings of the Municipal Theater, the seating capacity of which is 9,250. 


two years after the great pageant and masque of St, Lowis, to whose stimulus its ewistence is directly due. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“St. Louis’ Municipal Theater Above Comparison 
with Any Similar Building Here or Abroad” 


So Declare Newspaper and Magazine Men, Who, as Guests of Mayor Kiel, Are Shown the Wonders and Attractions of 
the Famous “Show-Me” State—“Katinka” Performance Gives Excellent Chance of Seeing the Beautiful 


Open Air Theater as It Really Is 


Aisles, 6 feet to 9 fect two inches (to exits) 
Cross aisles (to exits), 12 feet 
Promenade, 18 feet wide 


Orchestra pit, 18 feet at center, 10 feet at ends, and will accom 


modate 150 musicians, 
Total width, east and west, 288 feet. 
Total length, north and south, from back of stage to back promenade 


wall, 360 feet. 





REHEARSAL OF “THE MIKADO.” 


ENGINEERING, 
Entire auditorium constructed of reinforced concrete. Floors, 
aisles, ete., reinforced with steel wire mesh. Each section is built 


like a box on each side are walls and in center a cross wall all ex- 
tending well below frost line and designed either as retaining walls 
or bearing walls. These act asJegs foreach section. On face of 
each step is a box with an electric light, the front protected by wire 





SCENE FROM “THE FIREFLY,” 


Showing Bernard Ferguson in the center. 


glass. In regard to grading done it was necessary to make a very 
high fill at rear of auditorium and put in a retaining wall 16 feet high. 


ARCHITECTURAL, 
Flanking either side of the main entrance are pylons consisting 


of double Greek Doric columns supporting an entablature on which 
the flood lights are placed for lighting the auditorium. These 





“ROBIN HOOD.” 
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are skillfully concealed with 
shrubs and flowers growing in a 
box sunk in the top of the py- 
lons. On _ either side of the 
theater sloping down to the stage 
there is constructed a wall, de- 
scending to the different levels 
by a series of step-offs and de- 
signed in the Greek style. 

As to the lighting system 
of the Municipal Open Air 
_ Theater, it is probably en- 
tirely individual in its design, having been developed to 
fit the needs of this particular theater. Taking as criterion 
the performance of “Katinka,” Ralph Toensfeldt may well 
be proud of the system of lighting which adds much of 
artistic value to a performance. It may also be interesting 
to note that an ordinance to authorize the board of public 

service to grant permits to or- 

. ganizations for the use of the 

Municipal Theater in Forest 
Park when an admission fee is 
to be charged was ordained by 
the city of St. Louis as follows : 

Section 1—-The Board of Public 
Service is hereby authorized to grant 
permits to organizations to use the 


Municipal Theater in Forest Park 
for the purpose of holding civic 
gatherings, pageants or entertain- 


ments of general interest to the peo- 
ple of St. Louis, and to charge an 
admission fee to cover the cost ot 
said form of entertainment. 

Section 2--No organization shall 
be permitted to use the theater for 
commercial purposes or to meke a 


revenue therefrom. Any net profit 
from any form of _ entertainment 
shall be used in improving the 


grounds, buildings and surroundings 
of the Municipal Theater, 

Section 3 —- The organization 
granted such a permit shall have the 
privilege of erecting such structures 
as may be necessary for the presen- 
tation and viewing of its entertain- 
ment. The City of St. Louis, how- 
ever, reserves all regulations and 
control of said theater. 

Section 4—The Commissioner of 
Parks and Recreation shall have 
power at all times to prescribe such 
regulations, conditions and require 
ments as he may find to be neces 
Sary to protect the interests of the 
City, with respect to the erection of 
the structures or the arrangement of 
the grounds; and the plans and spe- 
cifications for any of said work shall 
be subject to his approval and none 
of the work shall be done without 
such approval. 

‘ Section 5 Any organization 
granted the use of said theater is also hereby authorized and permitted 
to let upon such terms and for such compensation as it may deem 
proper, the concession and privilege of selling refreshments (other 
than alcoholic liquors) to the performers, employees and the public 
The said concession and privilege shall be operated and exercised 
only on the days when the said performances or rehearsals therefore 
shall be held. The location of all booths for refreshments shall be 
approved by the Commissioner of Parks and Recreation, as shall also 
the rules and regulations covering the operation thereof. 

A Bic Success. 

As noticed in the ordinance, no organization is permitted 
to use the theater for commercial purposes or to make a 
revenue therefrom. Thus, the $14,000 profit, calculated to 
have been made in the eight weeks’ season, will be used in 
improving not only the grounds, buildings and surroundings 
of the Municipal Theater, but in making the theater itself 

Tue MunicipaL THEATER. 

In one of the above paragraphs, the dimensions, seating 
capacity, engineering and architectural scopes of the theater 
have been reported, but a further description of the theater 
itself will enlighten the readers. Situated on the steep 
banks of the river Des Peres, whose slope is well adapted 
to seats, the theater was built in 1916, two years after the 
great pageant and masque of St. Louis, to whose stimulus 
its existence is directly due. Quoting from the program's 
description of the theater, one reads that “It was felt that a 
permanent location for performances of a similar nature 
would be a distinct asset to the city.” Thus, with a per- 
formance of “As You Like It,” with Margaret Anglin, 
Robert B. Mantell and Fred- 
erick Lewis, the theater was 
opened on June 5, 1916, 

“KATINKA,” 

Escorted by the mayor and 
the clever Sarah Wolf, who has 
charge of all community enter- 
tainments in St. Louis and who 
is secretary of the committee 
of executive productions of the 
Municipal Theater Association, 
the writer enjoyed an unusually 
well balanced performance of 

4 ” . . 

Katinka.” To review light 
opera has never been in the de- 
partment of ye scribe, but an 
exception to the rule may be 
made in behalf of this enter- 
tainment. 

Reaching the theater from the 
upper drive, the spectator’s eyes 
met a bewildering sight. Nature 
has been kind this summer, as 
in the eight weeks’ season not 
a cent had to be refunded on 
account of bad weather, as 
whenever rain interferes before 
a third of a performance is 
given, money is refunded or 
rainchecks given, entitling the 
owner to a similar seat for any 
night during the week. 

he various pictures which 
were taken and are repro- 


The cost was estimated at 


The theater was built in 1906. 


A performance of “As You Like It,” with Margaret Anglin and Robert 


B. Mantell, was the initial offering on June & of the same year. Among the comic operas presented during the recent season were: “The Firefly,” “Robin Hood,” “Walte Dream,” 
“The Mikado.” “The Mascot,” “The Gondoliers,” “Babes in Toyland” and “Katinka.” Irene Pavloska, late of the Chicago Opera Association; Bernard Ferguson, baritone; Warren 
Proctor, also late of the Chicago Opera Association; Charles S. Galeger, and others, were among the principals, while the large symphony orchestra was directed by Maw Bendiz. 
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duced on these pages will show the stage as well 
as the theater itself, and will give a_ better 
prospective than a long graphic description, which 
would add little to the glory of the St. Louis 
Municipal Theater, On the night under discus- 
sion the skies were resplendent—a full moon with 
myriads of stars in the heavens added to the 
beauty of the scene. It was a spectacle such as 
seldom can be found within the city limits of a 
large metropolis. Although comparisons are odi- 
ous, it may be stated that the open air theater in 
St. Louis is unique and stands aloft of any other 
similar theater here or abroad, as it blends in 
unison the splendors of nature with the artificial 
artcraft of man. 

The performance by itself was one long to be 
remembered for its excellence. The production was 
beautifully staged by Charles Sinclair, and the 
orchestra, under the direction of Max Bendix, 
played the music of Rudolf Friml with much 
enthusiasm and gave ample support to the singers. 
As to the principals, the best tribute to pay them 
is to reproduce part of an appreciation written 
by Henry W. Kiel, Mayor of St. Louis, who 
stated: 

“Max Bendix, musical conductor, Charles Sin- 
clair, stage director, and every member of the cast 
and. chorus were one in the purpose of giving 
high class productions. They gave of their talents 
freely and generously to the pleasure loving public 
of St. Louis.” 

Those who appeared at the performance of 
“Katinka” were, in order of the impression made 
on one auditor: Raymond Crane, who some years 
ago made a most successful debut at Carnegie 
Hall, was irresistible as Thadeus Hopper; Irene 
Pavloska, late of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, who danced and sang prettily and made of the 
title role a well studied out character; Lilian 
Crosman reflected credit on her able mentor, Laura 
E. Morrill, of New York, and who made a capti- 
vating Mrs. Hopper—here is a soubrette par ex- 
cellence, whose popularity, cording to reports, 
has increased nightly since the beginning of the 
season; Warren Proctor, well remembered by his 
appearances with the Chicago Opera Association, 
made a handsome and well voiced Ivan Dimitri; 
Ralph Nichols, who was a funny Petroff; Mildred 
Rogers, a good looking Tatiana; Harry Hermsen 
was comical as Herr Knops; Bernard Ferguson, 
who disclosed to good advantage his baritone voice 
as Boris Stroffoff; Charles S. Galeger, who un- 
fortunately had only a small talking part, made 
much of it; likewise George MacIntosh. The 
chorus of sixty-five voices and ballet of like 
number added much to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing by their perfect ensemble. Altogether, a very 
well managed organization ! 

OperAS PRESENTED 

The Municipal Theater Association presented 
during the season that has just come to an 
end the following comic operas: “Firefly,” “Robin 
Hood,” “Waltz Dream,” “The Mikado,” “The 
Mascot,” “The Gondoliers,” “Babes in Toyland” 
and “Katinka.” 

EXPENSES AND RECEIPTS. 


Turis SEASON. 


The cost of this season’s production was esti- 


mated at about $125,000, which was underwritten 
by a number of public spirited citizens. The opera 
was not only self supporting, but a surplus of 
some fourteen thousand dollars was predicted at 
the close of the season; thus the guarantors will 
not be called upon. There were more than two 


MUSICAL COURIER 


HENRY W. KIEL, MAYOR OF ST. LOUIS, 


Who acted as host to a number of newspaper and magazine writers in St. 


Louis the end of July, 


During their stay in the city the Mayor conducted 


his guests to the opera on two days. 
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thousand paid admissions and 
approximately ‘-five thousand persons enjoyed 
the performances from the free seats. The operas 
afforded opportunity to fifty young men and wom 
en of St. Louis to make professional appearances ; 
fifty St. Louis musicians were also employed. The 
costumes were supplied by St. Louis costumers and 
over eighteen thousand dollars was spent in St 
Louis for constructing scenery 


W HOM 


The list of the officers, directors and commit- 
teemen as well as executives of the Municipal 
Theater Association of St. Louis is herewith ap 
, aded, and only lack of space forbids giving each 
one individual credit for his part in the success 
of the enterprise. The writer was happy to have 
met each personally during his stay in their city, 
and to them collectively extends congratulations 
for their work as well as on the results obtained 
under their efficient direction. The officers and 
committees follow: 

Officers 
president, G. A 
secretary, Nelson Cunliff; 
Directors—Dr, Arthur E 
Frank Carter, Eugene Cuendet 
A. Hedges, Max Koenigsbe 
Lonsdale, Thomas H. Lovelace, 
J. Pettengill, Judge Henry S. Priest, George R. Robinson 
Arthur Siegel, John Schmoll Executivé Production om 
mittee—Chairman, Nelson Cunliff; secretary, Sarah 
Isaac A. Hedges, Max Koenigsberg, M. P. Linn 
H. Lovelace, Fred W Business ma 

David E. Russell Arthur F 
Publicity 


hundred and 


CREDIT TO Crepir Is Dur 


President, Hon. Henry W Kiel first vice 
Buder; second vice-president, Morton May 
treasurer, Melville L. Wilkinson 

Bostwick, Sigmund Baer, W 
Walter S. Donaldson, Isaa 
Fred C. Lake, Sr John (¢ 
Joseph Gilman Miller, H 


Pape, Arthur Siegel 
Book Committee—Dr 
Committee—Arthur Siegel, Anita 
. P. Linn. Music Committee—William John Hall 
Dance Committee—Robert D. Corlett Auditorium Com 
mittee—W. E. Rolfe Stage Committee—T. | Barnett 
Lighting Committee—Ralf Toensfeldt Properties 
mittee— Arthur Cocian Community Interests Commit 
tee—Thomas H. Lovelace Entertainment Committec 
Herman Spoehrer, Charles Heiss Public Welfare Com 
mittee—John Schmoll Traffic Committee—Charles M 
Talbert Otte E. Rugg Program 


Concessions Committee 
Committee—Earl Britt. Speakers Bureau—George W 
Coombes. 


> 


Reneé Devrirs 


Harold Morris Enthusiastica!lly Received 


When Harold Morris, the pianist-composer, ap 
peared in recital at Miss C. E. Mason’s school, “The 
Castle,” at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, Monday 
evening, July 26, the audience that greeted him was 
very enthusiastic about this young artist's work, not 
only pianistically but as a composer as well, for 
two of his own compositions were included on the 
program—"“The Dolls’ Ballet” and scherzo from the 
sonata in B flat minor. His other 
chosen from Rameau-Godowsky, Gluck-Brahms 
Bach-Busoni, Brahms, Charles T. Griffes, Chopin 
Glinka-Balakireff and Weber-Godowsky. He was 
calléd upon to add several encores 


numbers were 


Tirindelli’s Compositions Appreciated 

Pier Tirindelli’s songs are finding appreciation in 
many cities. Aurelia Marry, from St. Paul, is at 
present in New York studying his songs under the 
composer’s guidance, while Mozelle Bennett, violin 
ist, and William Meldrum, pianist, of Cincinnati 
gave a recital recently at Bowling Green, Ky., 
pronounced success, the performer playing several of 
Mr. Tirindelli’s compositions 

Mr. Tirindelli’s songs and compositions are en 
joying international popularity, twelve of his latest 
works, all songs, having just been accepted by 
Ricordi for publication 


with 
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GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND TO TOUR 


Roger de Bruyn Becomes Manager—Extensive Plans Made 
for Next Season—Carnegie Hall Concert October 10 


Because of the great desire to hear the Goldman Concert 
Band in numerous cities of the country, a tour is now being 
planned for next spring, which will be managed by Roger 
De Bruyn, a new impresario in the concert field. Until now, 
Edwin Franko Goldman has conducted the concerts at Co- 
lumbia University, besides managing all the business details 
of that undertaking. Mr. Goldman will continue to 
take complete charge :of the future concert seasons at Co- 
lumbia, inasmuch as those concerts are already well estab- 
lished. Since, however, the demand for his popular band 
outside of New York has become so great, he has found it 
necessary to place the organization under the exclusive 
management of Roger De Bruyn for all outside engage- 
ments and tours 

During the three 
na University the 
conductor, Edwin 
than a million people, 
nom nal 


vast 


seasons of summer concerts at Colum- 
Goldman Concert Band and its popular 
Franko Goldman, have played to more 
and their success has been most phe- 


Because of the numerous requests to hear the band in 
one of the larger halls, and also for the benefit of those 
who are unable to attend the concerts during the summer, 
a gala concert will be given at Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
October 10, Later on a series of winter concerts 
arranged, 


evening, 
will be 


English Opera at the Lexington Theater 


\ meeting was held at the Lexington Theater last Sat- 
urday in the interest of continuing in a permanent form 
the entertainments given at this theater as a national com- 
monwealth center for recreation and a community play- 
house john Edwards Acker, representing the National 
Commonwealth English Opera Company; Sara Cleveland 
Clapp, executive director of the National Commonwealth 
Center, and Mrs. Julian Edwards, the president of the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs, were present among 
others 

\ season of grand opera in. English at prices ranging 
from fifty cents to $1.50 was outlined, and it was stated by 
Mrs. Edwards that guest artists from the great conspanigs 
would be invited to sing at special performances, 

Ihere is already incorporated in the building a coneert 
hall, rehearsal halls, a children’s theater and a motion pic- 
ture equipment for the display of educational and other 
films. A special program is being arranged for the chil- 
dren's theater, the details of which will be announced later, 
as a part of the Americanization propaganda cf the Na- 
tional Commonwealth Center, 

The committees Of the National Commonwealth Center 
include Sara Cleveland Clapp, Virginia Potter, Harris A. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Dunn, George Gordon Battle, Charles C. Burlingham, 
Edith L. cee Mrs. Frank A. Sieberling, president of the 
N. F. M. A.; Mrs. Henry Ollesheinier, William D. Mc- 
Guire, Freak L. Polk and Samuel Sloane. 


Bartik to Bring Over Bogea Oumiroff 


Ottokar Bartik, American manager of Emmy Destinn 
and Jan Kubelik, sends word from Paris that he will bring 
over the well known Czecho-Slovak baritone, Bogea 
Oumiroff, for the coming season. 

Oumiroff is known in France, England and Italy, where 
he made his appearance on numerous occasions before the 
war and has been received at the courts of Queen Mar- 
garet of Italy, of the present King and Queen of Spain, 
and of the late King Edward VII 

During the war he sang at various concerts given for 
the benefit of French and English soldiers, also for the 
Red Cross and similar charitable organizations. He ap- 
peared many times at entertainments provided for the 
American soldiers in France, and having a great deal of 
admiration for the Americans, made his home in Paris and 
his country home in Vaucresson a popular center for 
American officers and doughboys. This is his fourth visit 
to the United States. On his previous visit he was very 
cordially received, appearing at numerous concerts and 
private musicals, During President Roosevelt's admin- 
istration he sang at the White House. 


Three Soloists on Stadium Program 


Three soloists were heard at the Stadium concert on Sun- 
day evening, August 15, namely, Amalia Zilberts, soprano; 
Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, and Albert Stoessel, violin- 
ist. Miss Wagner sang the aria “Pleurez mes yeux,” from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid”; Miss Zilberts contributed the aria 
“Vissi d’Arte,” from Puccini’s ‘ ‘Tosca,” and Mr. Stoessel 
played the Vieuxtemps A minor concerto, The large audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic and recalled the artists for en- 
cores. It was an excellent program and one everybody 
thoroughly enjoyed. Conductor Rothwell and his orchestra 
men furnished artistic accompaniments. 


Joseph Schwarz Coming to America 


Antonia Sawyer announces that Joseph Schwarz, the 
baritone, will come to this country in January of 1921.and 
will appear here under her management. Mrs, Sawyer 
will also direct the concert destinies of Julia Culp during 
the season 1921-22, 


Mme. Davies'to Return September 1 
Word has been received by the Musica. Courter that 
Clara Novello Davies and Laurence Leonard have arrived 
safely in London, Mme, Davies will return to New York 
on September 1, 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
FESTIVAL A HUGE SUCCESS 


Prof. Walter Henry Hall Presents “The Creation”—Work 
of Choristers Excellent—Well Known Soloists Assist— 
Members of Philharmonic Form Orchestra—Harty’s 
“The Mystic Trumpeter” Features 
Third Concert 


The annual series of summer concerts held at Columbia 
University and conducted by Prof. Walter Henry Hall, 
opened auspiciously on Monday evening, August 9. Thou- 
sands of students are regularly in attendance at the uni- 
versity during summer session, and so it was to be ex- 
pected that the gymnasium would be well filled if not 
crowded 

The first program was listed as an “orchestral and 
choral concert” and with the large body of musicians 
composing the orchestra all drawn from the New York 
Philharmonic ‘Society, and the huge chorus of students 
many of whom have had other years of experience under 
this noted conductor, it is not surprising that the affair 
was one of no small proportions. In addition, Professor 
Hall had the assistance of three soloists—all well known 
to the musical world—namely, Marie Stoddart, soprano; 
Norman Jolliffe, bass, and John Campbell, tenor. F. 
Lorenz Smith was the concertmaster. 

The program opened with the overture to Mozart's 
“Magic Flute,” most capably performed and which the 
audience thoroughly enjoyed. Then followed Beethoven's 
fifth symphony, given by request and equally as satisfying. 

Haydn's “Creation” was the choral work and gave the 
three soloists plenty of opportunity for a display of their 
splendid voices. Miss Stoddart, Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Jolliffe have all been heard in religious choral . works 
before and always with fine effect: On this occasion they 
were at their best, and the choristers showed excellent 
training. 

Professor Hall deserves much credit for the success of 
these summer concerts, and that the audience appreciated his 
efforts was manifested by thunderous applause. 


Seconp Concert, Tuespay Eveninc, Avucust 10. 


Although the second summer festival concert at Colum- 
bia University consisted purely of choral music without the 
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aid of an orchestra, it proved to be of particular interest, 
Prof. Walter Henry Hall having chosen a program of ex- 
traordinary merit. The first part was made up of sacred 
numbers, historically arranged, beginning with a Palestrina 
anthem, sung a cappella, as were the majority of works pre- 
sented, by a chorus of fifty picked voices, the ensemble, 
excellently balanced, showing the careful training of Pro- 
fessor Hall. The accuracy of attack, phrasing and intona- 
tion, as well as beautiful expression and dynamic effects 
employed in this and all of the succeeding numbers, left 
little to be desired. Two chorals from the “Christmas” 
oratorio of Bach came next, after which Norman Jolliffe, 
bass, sang a Handel aria. Mr. Jolliffe is a decided favorite 
at Columbia, a fact that is not to be wondered at, for he 
is the possessor of a fine resonant voice, which he handles 
in a capable manner. The singer’s commendable diction 
also added much to the enjoyment of his interpretation. 

A men’s chorus then sang a Christmas hymn from the 
seventeenth century, the echo voice recurrent throughout 
the rendition being delivered in a highly effective manner. 


“Lo, How a Rose,” Pretorius, was also for men’s voices. - 


“How Blest Are They,” Tschaikowsky, an eight part 
chorus, was followed by “Fierce Was the Wild Billow,” 
Noble, and “Listen to the Lambs,” by R. Nathaniel Dett, 
also in eight parts. A negro spiritual in the form of an 
anthem in eight parts, the last named is a singularly ap- 
pealing composition, and the audience showed its apprecia- 
tion in an outburst of applause. 

Part Il, which was composed of secular music also in 
historical sequence, opened with “Sumer Is I cumen in,” 
by John of Fornsete (about 1200), sung by a double quar- 
tet, which also gave “Now Is the Month of Maying,” 
Thomas Morley, and “Adieu, Sweet Amarillis,” John 
Wilbye. Elizabeth Wilcox, a sweet voiced soprano, won 
hearty plaudits for her singing of “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air,” Arne. Then came “The May Fly,” J. W. 
Calcott, a delightful number sung by a trio—Reba Medler, 
Plaude Schenck and Mr. Jolliffe. The men’s chorus was 
heard again in “Hymn Before Action” (Kipling), by Wal- 
ford Davies, and “ Tell Me Not of a Lovely Lass,” Cecil 
Forsyth. Professor Hall introduced the latter by saying 
both words and music were written in an hour—on a bet, 
which stipulated the allotted time and that there should be 
no accidentals. At the close the audience applauded so 
insistently that Professor Hall had to break the rule of 
no repeats or encores, and give it a second time, and also 
added a lullaby. Two songs from the choral suite, “Ba- 
varian Highlands”—“Lullaby” and “The Dance’—by Elgar, 
with piano accompaniment, brought the evening of excep- 
tional pleasure to a close, for which great credit is due 
the director, Walter Henry Hall. 

Turirp Concert, Wepnespay Eventnc, Aucust 11. - 

“The Mystic Trumpeter,” a setting of Walt Whitman's 
poem by Hamilton Harty for chorus, orchestra and baritone 
soloist, made a fitting climax for the three day Columbia 
festival, held in the gymnasium. It is a tremendously ef- 
fective work, depicting musically as it does the various 
subjects touched upon in the poem—pageants, tumultuous 
armies, monks bearing the Cross, war, love, and ending 
with a paeon of joy. With the full chorus of 200 voices, 
an orchestra made up of members of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and Norman Jolliffe as soloist, Professor Hall 
gave the work a superb presentation. He had complete 
command of his forces, deftly bringing out the dramatic 
possibilities of the score. Mr. Jolliffe again gave much 
pleasure with his singing, and was heartily applauded by his 
auditors. ; 

The first part of the program was devoted to orchestral 
numbers, with Professor Hall as the conductor. He secured 
splendid results from his men in readings of the prelude to 
“The Meistersingers” and “Lohengrin” prelude and the 
Tschaikowsky symphony, No. 5. 

The festival was one of the best ever given at the sum- 
mer session. Conductor Hall achieved much with his sing- 
ers in the short period of time he had in which to train 
them, for their singing was equal to that of a much more 
routined organization. That the audience plainly realized 
this fact was made evident in its marked attentiveness and 
spontaneous applause. 





Hughes Summer Class Closes 


The concluding recital in the series which has been given 
at the studio ot Edwin Hughes this summer by artist- 
pupils of Mr, Hughes, took place Friday evening, August 
i3, when Lynette Koletsky played the following program: 
Prelude and fugue in A minor, Bach-Liszt; Waldstein 
sonata, Beethoven; “Aufschwung,” “In der Nacht” and 
novellette in D minor, Schumann; “Gardens in the Rain,” 
Debussy ; perpetual motion, Weber, and scherzo in B minor, 
Chopin. ‘the beautiful touch and finished technic of the 
young pianist were much applauded and she was compelled 
to add two encores, Liszt's “Waldesrauschen” and Chopin's 
fantasie impromptu. This was the eighth program of the 
series of individual recitals given by Hughes pupils this 
summer, and it marked also the closing of the summer 
class, which has been attended by a large number of 
pianists from various parts of the country. In addition 
to Lynette Koletsky, the following pupils gave complete 
recital programs: tianca del Vecchio, Grace Stevenson, 
Elizabetn Bachman, Arthur Klein and Wellington Lee. 
bianca del Vecchio and Lynette Koletsky also, gave a second 
evening each of piano concertos, on whicn turee concerted 
numbers were played, with Mr. Hugnes at the second piano. 

Mr. Hughes, after a short visit in New Haven, Conn., 
will spend his vacation at Whitney Point, N. Y., resting 
and preparing his concert programs for the coming season. 
He is booked to appear at the American Music Festival in 
Lockport, N. Y., on September 10, when he will introduce 
several noveltics in tne way of American piano composi- 
tions. During the latter part of September he will attend 
the Chamber Music Festival in Pittsfield, Mass., and will 
fill several out-of-town engagements before his first New 
York recital of the season, which takes place in Aeolian 
Hall on November 6. 


I. C. B, to Invade Reno a 
Contracts have just been signed for the appearance in 
Reno, Nev., this season of the following artists of the In- 
ternational. Concert Bureau: Leopold Godowsky and Max 
Rosen in joint recital; Irene Pavloska and Elias Breeskin 
in joint recital, and Virginia Rea. 





MUSICAL COURIER 
SOUSA, “TEACHER BY PROXY” 


An ‘American composer of five symphonies, and with an 
annual output of twenty-four opus numbers by contract 
with his publisher, has just told of his first studies in in- 
strumentation, In a small mid-Western town of five thou- 
sand people there were few possibilities for direct contact 
with teachers of orchestration, or theory in any form. In 
this case only “a teacher by proxy” was available. The 
student in question was a fourteen year old member of the 
cornet’section of the village band, which gave of its best in 
two open air concerts each week during the summer and 
held rehearsals two evenings each week during the winter 
months, 

Naturally the youth had to be familiar with the current 
marches of John Philip Sousa, and it was inevitable that 
he should see and hear Sousa’s Band, which experience 
made the rest of the world look small indeed. There was 
then but one ambition—to compose such marches and to 
conduct in such masterful and graceful manner as Sousa. 
With this avowed purpose the lad took the separate band 
parts of “The Gladiator,” “Washington Post,” “King Cot- 
ton” and all the other Sousa marches he could obtain and 
copied them in score, thus to make a study of the instru- 
mental combinations. 

The result was that within a year there were a number 
of military marches scored by the lad for full band. These 
were at the time widely played (from manuscript) in the 


West and Middle West. 


9 


It was not until two years ago that the composer met 
Mr. Sousa personally, and then he had the pleasure of telling 
the lieutenant that he had been a most practicable and in 
dispensable aid—in fact, an ideal which had made it possi- 
ble to overcome many obstacles surmountable only by am- 
bition. And more, that the results accomplished under the 
lieutenant’s tuition by proxy. had influenced formerly an- 
tagonistic relatives to turn a sympathetic ear to a musical 
future for the lad, so that many years of study under 
American and European masters followed, 

The composer thus trained by proxy has recently set 
twelve of these early marches for piano (four hands), 
allowing them to remain exactly as they were first scored 
for military band, except where a slight change of register 
would make them more practical for piano. These will 
appear along with the regular output of the composer's 
delivery to his publisher next September, and they will be 
dedicated “To Lieut. John Philip Sousa, whose inimi- 
table rhythm. and American spirit inspired an admiring 
and ambitious lad to write them.” 

The composer of the twelve military marches is Morti- 
mer Wilson, conductor of the now defunct Atlanta (Ga.) 
Symphony Orchestra, now well known as a composer of 
chamber music and symphonies, and whose subsequent works 
have been performed by no less prominent organizations 
than the Chicago and Los Angeles symphony orchestras 
and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, as well as by 
many chamber music societies of America and Europe, 
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INVOLUNTARY BREATHING—ITS 
EFFECTS ON THE HUMAN VOICE 





MUSICAL COURIER 


By M. Barbereux-Parry 
Article 7. 


Breathing from the standpoint of physical culture is 
most essential, and the development of the breathing capac- 
ity is of necessity one of the most important factors in 
produc ing a normal body. The natural action of the 
reathian muscles is involuntary. There have been almost 
as many theories in regard to correct breathing as applied 
to singing or speaking as there are teachers of singing. 
The lungs as a reservoir must be developed to their fullest 
capacity, the muscles which open and close the lungs must 
be well poised and efficient in their action; but above all 
the lung action in breathing must be kept normal if we 
expect to get the best results. In applying the breath to 
the production of tone, the more instantaneous the mental 
control of the muscles the better the result 

If we center our thought upon the muscles which con- 
rather than upon the action itself, we are 


trol the action 
most likely to arouse a condition of tension, which in its 
turn reacts upon the whole structure in a most limiting 
degree 

I believe many theories of breathing and the develop 


breathing organs have been built upon one of 
find caused by normal involun 
tary breathing. We hear it said: “Watch an infant or an 
animal! See how regularly the abdominal muscles ex 
pand and contract.” It is true that they do, but not volun 
tarily As we observe the action in the infant or the 
animal, it is not being directed by conscious thought, It 
is not a voluntary action, but only one of many reflex ac- 
tions caused through involuntary breathing. Watch all the 
other reflex —_ and see the ribs rise, the diaphragm 
goes downward and outward, in fact the whole trunk ex 
pands to a degree which is perfectly right and natural as 
but do we dare take one of the reflex 


ment of the 
the many reflex actions we 


nature intended; 
actions and bring it into the realm of voluntary action and 
upon it base a system of breathing? 

Stop and think what a fearful risk we are taking in so 


doing, for in that way we upset nature's balance. Is it not 
far better to find a principle that will develop the voice 
to the point of balance where it will fit into nature’s plan 
and depend upon involuntary breathing? The moment we 
take any involuntary act and try to change it into a vol- 
untary act, we are going directly against nature and her 
laws and will suffer in direct proportion to the digres 
sion of her law, 

We may quickly see that the lungs are much closer to 


the outside of the body in the back than in the front, lying 
in closer proximity to the spine from almost the waist 
line to the shoulders. In the front part of the body we 


have many layers of overlapping tissue, the stomach, etc., 
which, unless the thought is very clear in regard to the 
position of the lungs, may be very easily confused with 
the action of the lungs themselves. It is in this manner, 
| believe, that the action of the abdominal muscles has 
been considered by many as necessary in deep breathing. 
I believe that the action of the abdominal muscles in nor- 
mal breathing is mostly reflex and can have no great value 
in the control of the lungs themselves. In taking a deep 
breath, if we center the thought at the waist line in the 
back, breathing slowly and quietly through the nostrils, we 
may find that a great deal of breath may be inhaled with- 
out causing any direct action even of the diaphragmatic 
muscles, much less those of the abdomen, It is agreed by 
most authorities that when the body is well poised the 
crown of the head, the neck, the whole spine in fact, may 
be directly perpendicular. This position gives to most peo 
ple the feeling of stooping or leaning forward. The cause 
of this I believe may be traced to the fact that in the erect 
position of the body, as most people consider it, the 
shoulders are thrown back over the line of the perpendicu- 
lar, thus leaving a condition of almost a curve to the spine 
just allove the waist line. This voluntary action of forcing 
back the shoulders also tends to stiffen the muscles of the 
diaphragm and throw the line of the stomach and abdomen 
entirely too far forward. 

This in its turn brings a reflex action of tensity directly 
above the pit of the stomach, which is most harmful and 
often causes acute indigestion and many other ills. 

In order that the lung action may be absolutely free, 
it is necessary to rest the weight of the body upon the 
balls of the feet, letting the line be directly perpendicular 
to the crown of the head. In doing this the shoulders will 
seem to drop forward a trifle and the muscles of the chest 
being relaxed will flatten, and a most unbeautiful poise of 
the body will be the first result. However, if the thought 
is centered on the back in directing the inflation of the lungs 
for a certain period each day, we may soon perceive the 
grddual development of the muscles across the chest, 
which comes from the upbuilding of the muscles under- 
neath, and requires no tension of the chest or shoulder 
muscles, In fact this tension always limits the growth 
or development of chest muscles and usually leaves a 


hollow space in the back between the shoulder blades as 
a result, The more free from tension any and all of the 
muscles, which control the action of the breathing organs, 
the greater capacity may be developed and the more in- 
stantaneous action be gained, thus insuring the student 
absolute mental control which in its turn results in in- 
voluntary breathing. 


Beethoven Association Plans 


The Beethoven Association, an organization of the most 
distinguished artists in the musical world, which was 
founded last year, announces a second series of concerts 
at Aeolian Hall during the coming season. Six concerts 
will again be given on the following Tuesday evenings: 
November 2, December 14, January 4, February 15, March 
22 and April 19. Among the members of the association 
are Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, Mischa Elman, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Leopold Godowsky, 
Fritz Kreisler, the Letz Quartet, John McCormack, Mar- 
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garet Matzenauer, Olga Samaraff, Louis Svecenski, 
Jacques Thibaud, Eugene Ysaye, Efrem Zimbalist and 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, most of whom will take part 
in the programs which will be announced later, The 
members receive no remuneration for their services, the 
proceeds being devoted to some musical cause, decided by 
vote of the Association at the close of the season. The 
proceeds of the first year are being used to publish H. E. 
Krehbiel’s translation of Thayer’s “Life of Beethoven,” 
a work that has not been available to the English speaking 
public. Subscribers to last year’s concerts who have not 
already made their seat reservations can do so by applying 
by letter to Helen Love, 1 West Thirty-fourth street, 
who will manage the concerts this year. 


Votichenko to Return to America 


Music lovers who like selections that differ from what is 
usually embodied in the program of the conventional music 
hall will welcome the announcement that Sasha Votichenko 
will soon return to America with the tympanon, his world 
famed seventeenth century instrument, which was first 
played at the court of Louis XIV 

The music which Votichenko plays on this instrument is 
based on the folk songs of Russia, his native land, and 
ancient French melodies which awaken memories of the 
days when men and women gathered in stately salons, wear- 
ing the powder and patches, silks, ruffles and laces that made 
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the fashions of the times a picture beyond the resources of 
modern comparison. 

Votichenko loves the dainty minuet, the graceful ma- 
zurka and the simple Russian melodies that are sometimes 
sad to the verge of despondency, and yet again bright, joy- 
ous and impulsive within the same restricted sphere of primi- 
tive harmony. Such melodies are especially well suited to 
the tympanon. The music which Mr. Votichenko creates 
is always distinctive while his method of presenting his art 
is exceptional. 


ANOTHER OPERA ADDED 
TO CINCINNATI LIST 


Zoo Company Gains Added Success in “Hansel and 
Gretel”—Opera Forces Banqueted—Minnie Tracey's 
Classes Booked Full—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 9, 1920.—The Zoo Opera Com- 
pany opene d the week of August 1 with the popular opera, 

“Hansel and Gretel,” by Humperdinck, sung in English. 
The scenic effects were particularly effective. Elaine De 
Sellem appeared as Hansel and Florence Warren was 
Gretel. Margaret Bentle sang both roles of the mother 
and the witch in a commendable manner. The balance 
of the week was devoted to a repetition of operas that 
have been sung previously, with the exception of the Fri- 
day performance, when “Hansel and Gretel” was given 
again. 

Opera Forces BANQUETED. 

A banquet was given by Business Manager Charles G. 
Miller, of the Zoo Opera Company, to Director Ralph 
Lyford, the soloists and chorus, on the evening of August 
5, on the Zoo Clubhouse balcony. The dinner followed the 
evening performance, and was in the nature of a compli- 
ment to the director and singers on account of the splen- 
did work they have done. The success of the season has 
been notable. In speaking of this matter, Manager Miller, 
as host, said to Director Lyford: “Nothing so artistic or 
more in keeping with the high standards we seek to main- 
tain at the Zoo has ever been given here, and it is to you 
and your splendid soloists, chorus and musicians that credit 
is due.” 

The guests included Mr. and Mrs. Lyford, S. Sciarretti, 
Mr. and Mrs. Valle; Miss Passmore, Mr. and Mrs. Quin- 
tina, Mr. Maitland, Miss Warren, Mr. Denton, Miss De 
Sellem, Irving Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Ginn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bentel, Mr. and Mrs. Howard, A. Sciarretti, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Lowman, Mr, and Mrs. Modeste Alloo, Mrs. 
N. P. Smith and Mr. and Mrs. C, G. Miller, 

Minnie Tracey’s CLasses Booxep Fut, 

Minnie Tracey, the well known dramatic soprano and 
teacher, has announced the removal of her residence to 
apartment 22, “The Clarmont,’ West McMillan street, 
Walnut Hills. She will open her studio in the Urseline 
Academy, just across the street from her home, Septem- 
ber 1. Her schedule is completely filled for next season, 
both in Columbus and Cincinnati. On September 16 she 
will resume her classes at the Sacred Heart and Urseline 
academies. Miss Tracey is spending her vacation at the 
Hotel Altamont, Fort Thomas, Ky. She already has 
been engaged by the Westwood Literary Clubs to give 
one of the lectures with which she has been so success- 
ful, October 25. This lecture is called “The Three Graces, 
Literature, Art and Music.” 

NoTEs. 

The announcement is made that Mr. Goldenberg, of the 
Goldenberg School of*Elocution, Acting and Music, will 
become the musical critic on the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
This position was filled for a number of years by Herman 
Thuman, who recently became business manager of the 
College of Music. 

The Trinity Orchestra gave a very delightful concert on 
Sunday evening, August 1, at the Trinity M. E, Church. 
The orchestra is made up of fifty-six pieces directed by 
George R. Myers. The soloists were Martha Diekmeier, 
vocal, and Herman Wehmeier, cornet. W. W. 


“Lilac Tree” Proves Popular 


The firm of Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge reports that 
George Gartlan’s “The Lilac Tree” is proving very suc- 
cessful. Reed Miller will program it at twenty-six con- 
certs next season and Orville Harrold has called it “The 
best encore song written.” John Barnes Wells sang it 
recently at a private concert and it made such a “hit” that 
every once in a while someone would say: “Jack, sing 
that song again!” Consequently, he did so just about 
seventeen different times. 


Dicie Howell Is | Feeling “Top Notch” 


Dicie Howell sends greetings to the Musica, Courter 
from Virginia Beach, Va. She admits that her vacation 
is “not like a trip to Paris but three swims a day here are 
making me feel ‘top-notch,’” and Miss Howell should feel 
“top-notch” for she has a busy season ahead of her, 
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Names and Misnames 


By ROMUALDO SAPIO 


.T would be interesting to know the origin and the 
logical derivation of the word “coloratur” or “color- 
atura” as a qualificative of light music abounding in 
rapid passages. I say “qualificative’ assuming it is 

an adjective, although no dictionary refers to it in any 
capacity. The word js principally used in Germany and in 
America, very rarely in England and absolutely out of the 
musical terminology in all other countries. It is always 
employed with reference to soprano music, or a soprano 
singer, and never in other cases, all of which makes it 
still more puzzling. 

Another misused word is “lyric” to indicate a position 
between light and heavy, while on the other hand it is 
hard to understand why the appellative “dramatic” should 
stand for robust or heavy. 

In opera every bit is lyric and dramatic, whether light 
or heavy, for the combination of verse (poetical text), 
music and drama is always constant under all conditions. 
But terminology knows no logic. Usage at first, then 
custom and indifference sanction the most absurd employ- 
words, The nearest approach to the word 
“eoloratur” is “color,” and the corresponding adjective 
“colorful” or “colored.” But if we establish such relation, 
we must look for brilliancy and color in the work of a 
light soprano above everything else, and we are confronted 
with the paradoxical consequence that the word “dramatic” 
being used for the opposite style of music or artist, should 
mean “dull” and “colorless.” 

Going further in the path of relation between words and 
their meaning, we find ourselves again at a loss to com- 
prehend why the efforts of the artist who stands between 
light and heavy should principally consist in remaining 
only lyric, which is to say purely poetical in rhythmical 
melody. It would seem also that the so-called coloratura 
and dramatic artists need not worry very much about 
poetry and melody as long as they keep in line with plenty 
of color or dramatic efficiency, respectively. 

However, the serious side of the matter is that such in- 
consistent use of terms leads frequently to confusion and 
error, not only for the general public, but even for those 
conversant with musical matters and operatic idiom. In 
Italy the various classes of artists are better defined. The 
appellatives are more direct and explicit, and they were 
more so before the new word “lirico” came to be used with 
a novel meaning. As the distinctions now stand, the fol- 
lowing terms are used: Soprano: Leggero (light)— 
lirico (?)-—lirico spinto (advanced lirico)—drammatico 
or robusto (strong robust); tenor: Leggero—leggero- 
lirico—lirico—lirico spinto—robusto drammatico. 

Distinction of class in mezzo soprano, contralto, baritone 
and basso is fast disappearing. The old and modern reper- 
tory now in vogue, so varied in style, has rendered the 
distinction of classes so subtle that it is impossible to 
follow it. One hears though, occasionally, of a tenore di 
grazia (grace), of a baritone leggero, a baritone dram- 
matico, a basso cantante or a basso profondo. : 

In France a very curious custom prevails. In consists in 
associating the name of some famous singer with the class 
it represents, Often the class is referred to by only naming 
the artist who made it typical. But that custom is only 
local. Only French people understand that a “Falcon” 
means a dramatic soprano, a “Dugazon” a light one, a 
.“bariton Martin” a voice between baritone and tenor with 
facility for rapid execution, and so forth. The different 
classes are, however, properly labelled—better perhaps, 
than in other countries. Here they are: Mezzo soprano, 
which in French means dramatic, heavy soprano (Falcon) ; 
Soprano leger de Grand Opera; Soprano leger d’Opera 
Comique; Soprano (something like what is called lyric) ; 
Alto; Bariton leger (Martin); Tenor Comique (Trial) ; 
Tenor leger; Fort tener; Bariton fort; Basse taille (high 
bass) ; Basse. 

As I said before, the complexity of the operatic repertory 
of today tends to level the empirical division of the dif- 
ferent classes. Continually we see artists slipping from 
one class to another. No one objects, unless they fail in 
the attempt, while in former years such an action would 
have been considered improper and revolutionary, pre- 
sumptous and offending! Operas were all labelled, and 
woe betide the artist of another class intruding upon his 
neighbor’s ground! 

Time and the modern exigencies of opera have changed 
all that to some extent, but custom and prejudice are still 
very strong on the subject. The fact is that some operas, 
I might say many operas, are ey labelled. Take for 
instance the role of Violetta in Verdi’s “La Traviata.” 
This part, which the greatest light sopranos have made 
their own, is in reality a very dramatic role. Save for a 
few runs in the first act, nothing justifies its place in the 
exclusive repertory of “coloratura” (?) class. Yet when 
artists of the type of Gemma Bellincioni, or Claudia Muzio, 
essay it with success—with runs et al—some people look 
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upon these singers as some kind of freaks, although they 
are not at all surprised when~the same artists execute the 
delicate filigree work with which the roles of Lucrezia 
Borgia, Elvira in “Ernani,’ or Norma abound, simply 
because these parts are assigned, and rightly so, to robust 
sopranos. 

I say again that it would be very interesting to find out 
where the word “coloratura” originated and what it means 
exactly; also what it should not mean. Class restrictions 
are a barrier to-the artist’s progress, especially when those 
classes are obscurely defined, when words like those used 
are apt to be wrongly interpreted, or sound like the name 
of a stigma. Singers should not encourage classification 
and labels. And to show what they are, they must simply 
choose to sing what suits them best, regardless of what 
it is called. 

Cincinnati Conservatory Activities 


Marcian Thalberg has been spending the summer in 
Paris and Switzerland, Jean Ten Have is in Paris, as is 
also Jean Verd. 

Frederic Shailer Evans, the nestor of the piano depart- 
ment at the conservatory, is spending the summer in 
Bedford Springs, Pa. He begins his thirty-fourth year at 
the conservatory on the fourth of September. He has a 
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remarkable record of not having missed a single year 
during all this time. Louis Saverne is summering in Cali- 
fornia and has been the guest of the Bohemians in Red- 
lands, Cal. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, who has had 
a most successful summer with brilliant pianists who have 
come to her for renewed inspiration, is spending the latter 
part of her holiday on Long Island, the guest of friends. 
Dan Beddoe, who has not been able to get away until 
now, on account of his many special students who have 
come to him for summer work, is the soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at the Miami Valley Chau- 
tauqua, August 15. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly 
are summering at Harbor Springs, Mich., the guests of 
Mrs. Larz Anderson. Their host of friends in the colony 
there gave them a royal welcome on their arrival. Haig 
Gudenian, who made such an impression as violin teacher 
last year, is enjoying a vacation at Colorado Springs. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory has just closed one of the 
most inspiring summer schools in its history, perhaps the 
most interesting in the history of the school, and for the 
first time had a special commencement for the summer 
school which took place Friday, July 16. The graduates 
were students of the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
edited by Godowsky. There were forty-seven in number. 
Every other department of the conservatory was in full 
operation and the enthusiasm of every student was at its 
height during the six weeks. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley gave the iectures on musi- 
cal appreciation, musical analysis and applied harmony, 
creating a furore among the students by her brilliancy 
and magnetic manner of presenting her subjects. George 
Leighton also gave a most profound series of lectures on 
harmony. He is summering with his parents in Cleveland, 
having motored there with his family. John Hoffmann, 
of the department of singing. is taking his rest near Cin- 
cinnati motoring back and forth with Mrs. Hoffmann 
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in order to be near Mrs. Hoffmann’s venerable father, 
who is in very delicate health. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli is to return to the conservatory 
with the beginning of the fall term, September 4, in fact 
the entire faculty will assemble at that time, those who 
have gone abroad having been fortunate to get return 
passage in time to be in their places at the opening of the 
school. 

The conservatory at the present time is undergoing its 
annual renovation, in order to be in perfect condition by 
the first of September. ; 

Eugene Ysaye has been a chief figure at the Vieux- 
temps centenary in Brussels, Beginning in October, he 
will again conduct his master class at the conservatory, 
which last year attracted students from all over the 
country, also from many foreign countries, 


Echoes from the Roycrofters Convention 


Olive Nevin recently returned from her annual visit to 
the Roycroft Inn, at East Aurora, N. Y., where she—with 
Rosa Hamilton, the Pittsburgh contralto; Martha Alexan- 
der, violinist, and Lillian Gearhart, pianist—is an important 
factor in musical life.. Every summer the admirers and 
friends of Elbert Hubbard, those who are in sympathy 
with the spirit of brotherhood for which he stood, and those 
who enjoy one grand romp and out-of-doors time with 
plenty to interest them each day from a great variety of 
sources, all go to East Aurora and join forces for a solid 
week. 

The convention takes the form of a week’s program of 
lectures on every imaginable subject. This year men like 
Gutzon Borglum, Edmund Vance Cooke, George Coleman 
Richard Le Gallienne, Dr. Charles Eaton, Dr. Hugh Potter 
Baker, Ernest Thompson Seton and Edwin Markham held 
the floor in their successive turns. Besides being authori- 
ties in their varied lines of work, these men are wonderful 
companions for hikes and picnics, and do not mind a joke, 
even on themselves. For this reason, Miss Nevin and Miss 


















OLIVE NEVIN. 
An impromptu perform- 
ance of “One Fine Day,” 


from “Madame _ Butter- 
fy,” at the Fourth of 
July picnic. (Below) 


With Lucille Drummond, 
her manager, in vaude- 
ville costume at the con- 
vention, 





Drummond, her new manager, put on an‘ afternoon of 
vaudeville at the end of the week, which consisted of acts 
made up to imitate and burlesque the different serious 
events that had taken place. The “show” was such a suc- 
cess that it is now to be made a big feature of every con- 
vention to come. 

_ The accompanying pictures give a record of Olive Nevin’s 
first appearance in vaudeville. She was featured with John 
Stannard, of Detroit, as one of the “Roycroft Sisters,” who 
did a song and dance turn, imitating the musicians’ own 
failings and those of the “younger people” who dance on a 
Saturday night at the Inn. 
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The young American coloratura 
soprano, fresh from her Italian 
triumphs, has allied herself with 
the famous artists who make 
Victor Records. She will also 
make her debut. with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company during 
the coming season. 
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ONE OF TWENTY CHILDREN, A REAL DAUGHTER 
OF ST. PATRICK, AND WITH THRILLING EXPERIENCES 
DOROTHY JARDON FOUGHT FOR SUCCESS AND WON IT 


The Main Support of a Huge Family, Soprano Goes into Vaudeville; Then Campanini Engaged Her for Chicago Opera 
and Now Musical Comedy Finds Her at the Head of “Brevities,” to Open on Labor Day—Her Musical Career— 
Advice to Other Artists—Peys Tribute to William Brady, Her Teacher—Wins Success with 
Silberta’s “Yohrzeit” 


O one could ever accuse Dorothy Jardon ‘of being a 
N poseur! She is just Dorothy Jardon—a_ very 

womanly woman, honest with herself and the 
world, possessing the courage of her convictions, She 
does things because she believes she is following the right 
course! sometimes the road is not smooth and she finds 
herself groping in the dark, yet her wonderful faith in 
God always seems to right the wrongs. 

When Dorothy Jardon turned down flattering vaude- 
ville contracts to appear with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, because the late Campanini saw a future for her, 
and sang at a fee that was barely a quarter of what she 
had been drawing, she did so with no misgivings. A state- 
ment made all the more’ significant by Miss Jardon’s own 
admission that the night of her operatic debut in “Fedora” 
she was down to her last nickel, 

“Oh, the strain of it all,” she told the writer, very 
simply and naturally (her naturalness is her great charm), 
“! can never begin to tell you what it was! The respon- 
sibility—the utter necessity of my success. And when it 
came—it would be shamming to deny that it was not some- 
what of a sensation, under the circumstances—and I was 
being congratulated on all sides, you can imagine my own 
thoughts. My mind was somewhat of a blank, I think, 
and you will, too,” she added with a little smile, “when 
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TRIUMPHS IN HAVANA WITH CARUSO 


as the Abbot in “Forza del Destino” 


THE PRESS; 


; a monumental Ramfis. No other word describes 
his work.” —Cuba 

“The incomparable bass! With the first note he made 
himself master of the audience.”—La Noche. 

% never has his equal been seen in Havana. His 
Heraldo di Cuba, 

an artistic giant.” 


voice is a treasure.” 

“Incomparable and unapproached 
El Dia 

“His was a definite triumph.”—Diario Espanol. 

“The best bass voice we have ever heard.” —E/ Cuarto 

Peder. 

“Mardones is a marvel.”—//eraldo di Cuba. 

“A master bass.”—H/l Mundo. 


Concert Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
33 West 42d St., New York 








“Melba. 


I tell you what happened. A motherly looking woman— 
and that doesn’t mean elderly, for I have seen some chil- 
dren who had a maternal air—came to me in the wings 
and told me I had a beautiful voice and to continue and 
I would have a great future. 

“*You have a little Irish in you, haven’t you, my dear?’ 
she asked. 

“'My mother—— 

“*Ah’ she continued, ‘and so have I!’ 

“Just then Maestro Campanini came up and she patted 
him on the cheek affectionately, repeating her praise of 
me to him. Never until then, in my excitement, did I 
realize that this gentle and generous woman was Mme. 
I was so overcome that I disgraced myself by 
exclaiming : 

Dorsn’t RecoGnizE MELBA. 

“*"My Gawd! Are you Mme. Melba? And you come 
back to tell me how well I sang? How wonderful.’ Right 
then and there I wanted to tell her that when I was nine 
years old I held up her train in one of the operas at the 
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DOROTHY JARDON, 
Soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera, who will be fea- 
‘ured this season in the new .musical comedy, “Brevities.” 


Metropolitan at 50 cents a performance. I didn’t though 
for some reason; maybe because it might have detracted 
from the greatness of the occasion. Doesn’t that sound 
like the nicest kind of a fairy tale? But, it’s absolutely 
the truth!” 

CaMPANINI's FaitH Not UNpPLaAcep, 

After Dorothy Jardon’s debut before one of the smart- 
est audiences of the season, Campanini realized that his 
faith in her had not been misplaced. For the second 
season, he assigned “Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Manon” (Puccini), “Tosca,” and “I! Tabbaro,” in which 
she had sung during the first season in Chicago, to Miss 
Jardon, also the repetition of “Fedora.” The attractive 
assignment, however, was the plan to have her create 
“Zaza” with Titta Ruffo. 

“But,” she continued with a toss of her head, “that was 
not to take place, it seems, for dear Maestro’s untimely 
death knocked my plans sky-high. Realizing that there 
was no chance for me under the present management so 
long as it had Mary Garden and Rosa Raisa, I cancelled 
the three years’ balance of. Mr. Campanini’s five year con- 
tract and accepted the offer to star in ‘Brevities,’ which 
will open at the Lyric Theater on Labor Day. And do 
you blame me?” 

“No, indeed,” the writer laughed, “not at the salary you 
are getting! Who would?” 

Ir Can Be Done, 


_“But, that is just the point,” she argued. “The average 
singer hesitates over such a step. Many will say: ‘There’s 
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Established 1878—Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
WITH THE HIGHEST REQUIREMENTS 


A Faculty of Famous Artist Teachers. 


Music and Dramatic Art Taught in All 
Its Branches 


Free Elementary Orchestra, Opera, 
Choral and Ensemble Classes. 


Dormitory for Young Ladies.  - 


The design of the first musical director, Theodore Thomas, 
to “establish an institution upon the scale of the most 
important of those of a similar character in Europe” has 
yecn mateninss ge one e address J. H. 

uman, anager. ollege o' usic Im Street, . 
Washington Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. — re 
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Dorothy Jardon jumping from vaudeville into grand opera 
and then back again into a musical show. She’s done 
for!’ Oh, they’ve said it before but that old-time super- 
stition is fast being shattered. Look at Orville Harrold! 
If he isn’t the greatest example of its utter ridiculous- 
ness, then I admit I am beaten. After his ‘downs’ for 
several years, he came back last year and ‘cleaned up’— 
that’s the only word—at the Metropolitan. All of which 
shows it can be done, without affecting your chances in 
opera. 
Artists SHoutp Be PRractIcat. 

“I firmly believe that artists should be practical as well 
as artistic. When the right opportunity does not present 
itself, why sit and eat out your heart until the time comes, 
when you have a chance to earn good money in the mean- 
while? A voice is God-given and if you -have God’s won- 
derful gift, no one can interfere with it. There is noth- 
ing to stop you from singing in a garret or cellar and 
later, providing you have the talent, on the Metropolitan 
Opera stage. That’s the way I think. Maybe I’m wrong! 

Success Nor Easy. 

“But, success ”" she hesitated a second, a thought- 
ful look coming into her large, expressive eyes, “success 
is not easily attained. Not unless you have had your 
heart torn out and trampled on. Even your ideals and 
dreams must sometimes be shattered. 

“If I were to tell you one-quarter of what I have been 
through, pecple would say even then that I was exag- 
gerating. But—I am not ashamed to admit that I have 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


has programmed 


To a Hill Top 


by 


Howarp D. McKInNEy 


at the following recitals during her recent very 
successful Western and Southern tours : 


Pueblo, Col.; Winthrop College, Salem, N. C.; 
Casper, Wyo.; Lincoln University, Harrogate, 
Tenn. ; Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. ; 
Boulder, Col.; State Normal School, Natchitoches, 
La.; Coffeyville, Kan.; Syracuse, N. Y.; New 
Orleans, La.; Louisiana College, Pineville, La.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 

Published by 
J. FISCHER & BROTHER, 
New York City. 
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RICHARD G. HERNDON 


Announces a 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


of the 


WORLD'S PREMIER DANCERS 


Fokine and Fokina 


MICHEL FOKINE 


CREATOR OF THE BALLET RUSSE 














. Originator of the World’s Greatest Choreographic 
Creations: 


“Scheherazade”—“Cleopatra”—“Le Coq d’Or” —“‘Petrouchka”— 
“L’Oiseau de Feu” —“Prince Igor”—“Le Spectre de la Rose’’— 
“Carnival”— “Les Sylphides’— “The Dying Swan”"—“Danse de 
Bacchanale” 


Proclaimed by London, Paris, Milan and New York as the 


WIZARD OF THE DANCE 


“One of the biggest art debts that the present century owes to any 
one man, it owes to Michel Fokine.”—New York Globe. 


“The fascinating entertainment they furnished was enjoyed by a 
crowded and appreciative audience.’—New York World. 





© Mishkin, N. Y. 








VERA FOKINA 


Pre-Eminent Interpreter of Poetry in Motion 
and Exponent of the Art of 
Terpsichore 


“Two persons sufficed to pack the Metropolitan Opera House last 
night and to send the audience away in raptures. They were Fokine 


and Fokina.”—New York Tribune. 


“The fluttering hands again lent enchantment to the Chant 
d’Automne, in which they had to suggest the falling of dead leaves, 
and again they made one realize that poetry is not confined to words 


alone.” —The Nation, New York City. 





© Mishkin, N. Y. 
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“GET ALONG WITHOUT A CAREER 


“Anyone Who Thinks an Operatic Career Is a Bed of Roses,” Says the Popular Soprano, “Is Looking Through Rose-Colored 
Glasses"—Compliments Gatti-Casazza and Pays Great Tribute to Fortune Gallo—Travel Abroad Helps the 
Singer—The Great Artist Must Be a Great Student—Her Interesting Experiences 


one filled with incidents that would thrill any 

young singer in the embryo. The writer was privi- 
leged to hear some of the high lights of the fourteen years 
this artist spent abroad singing in the large opera houses 
of Europe. When Mme. De Lys had decided finally that 
she had “told enough to fill a book,” her listener exclaimed : 

“But you wouldn't have missed what those years abroad 
brought with them for anything, would you?” 

“Nol” the attractive singer replied with a toss of her 
it has been h ! Of course that is not for 
publication—that last,” she added, However, as it came 
from the heart and was expressive of a score or more 
other prominent singers, who have reached the top, the 
writer decided differently. 

“Anyone who thinks an operatic career is a bed of roses,” 
she continued, “is looking through rose-colored glasses, It 
means work and sacrifices all the time. Realizing that fully, 
despite my success over there, when young girls come to 
me for advice, I say to them: 

“If you find you can’t keep away from the theater and 
you are going to be miserable out of it, then go ahead with 


FE = H DE LYS has had an intensely interesting career 


head, “but 


your singing! But if you can get along without a career, 
do so!’ 

“Now that advice may seem cold-blooded to them but 
it is always sincerely intended. In the first place, after a 
young student is ready for the stage, where can an American 
get experience? Deplorable but, nevertheless, true, is the 
fact that America has only two large operatic organiza- 
tions, the Metropolitan and Chicago companies. Gatti- 
Casazza is not at the head of an operatic kindergarten 
and, therefore, he cannot be expected to do more than is 
possible. I do admit, however, that Fortune Gallo, a most 
remarkable man, is doing the pioneer work for opera for 
the masses. Over there the smallest towns have their opera 
houses and performances are given at a price within the 
means of all, principally that of the music students who are 
given an opportunity to listen, learn and watch. Here, a 
student cannot afford the high prices. And what now is 
the solution for all this? The government must take hold 
and give opera for the masses, for after all is it not the 
middle class and foreign element who support the arts? 
If opera were in the hands of the government, I am sure 
there would be much more interest and pride.” 
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When asked how she found the American people on her 
return from Europe, whether they had changed as far as 
appreciating their own artists, Mme. De Lys said: 

“People I find are saying now that all the prominent 
teachers are here that a student need no longer go abroad. 
I believe there is no greater educator than travel. Besides, 
where can one get constant conversation so as to become 
proficient in the foreign tongues? Before going into 
America’s appreciation of her own, I must cite a little inci- 
dent that happened several weeks ago. I met three young 
college women at my sister’s home who had been studying 
French for three years. 

“‘Speak to them a little in French, Edith,’ my sister 
whispered to me, ‘I am sure they will love it!’ 

“Well, after a bit, I began, and I wish you could have 
seen those three faces turn red. Finally one broke the 
embarrassing silence by declaring that they could read and 
write anything in French but they couldn't talk it—all of 
which is proof that one’s ear must hear the language all 
the time to become a fluent speaker !” 

“Your story strikes home, Mme. De Lys,” said the writer, 
“for 1 am what you might say in slang—in the same boat 
with those girls.” 

“Conversation can only be properly gotten in the country 
of the language—I mean, to speak nothing else for that 
time. Now to get back to your question. I think Ameri- 
cans appreciate their own artists but they still clamor for 
a name! The first thing they ask a singer is: ‘What has 
been your experience and where have you appeared?’ The 
strange part of it all is that they will always ask those 





EDITH DBE LYS, 
With her Pekinese, Bobby, snapped in the South, 


questions, Yet, can we blame them, when you consider 
that Europe is an older country and has its certain tradi- 
tions. On the other hand, the Europeans do accept many 
things from their own artists that would not be tolerated 
by an American audience. For an American artist to get 
by in Europe, he or she must have voice and perfect diction. 
If the Italians, for instance, cannot understand the words 
of a song or the lines of an opera, they do not like the 
singer. What is more—they always prefer one of their 
own singers to a foreigner every time! 

“While touching upon American singers abroad, I want 
to say that it provokes me to hear people talk about their 
having to pay for European debuts. I never found it to be 
the case, although I did sing for three nights for nothing 
and after that received the large sum of sixty dollars per 
performance. It is because we Americans have been mis- 
represented that many of the talented singers are so up 
against it over there. 

“I feel that a girl should study until she is ready to re- 
sume the responsibility of a title role. Nothing but the top 
should be her goal. Therefore, it is best for beginners to 
go to Italy where they are able to receive a great deal of 
training and an opportunity to sing often. That is the im- 
portant thing in an early career—to keep before the public 
and express oneself frequently in various roles. I do not 
believe that an artist ever arrived who had to be driven to 
work daily. He must be primarily a great student. Of 
course technic only comes with experience and time, until 
the singer or player can go out on the stage and perform 
without a thought in that direction.” 

In touching upon’ some of the difficulties with which 
singers meet abroad, Mme. De Lys cited her own case: 

“When I returned from London after my _ successful 
debut in ‘Tosca’ I went to see the director of the Dal 
Verme. I wanted to sing ‘Traviata’ and he told me I 
couldn’t because the people wanted to hear an Italian in 
the role. Ricordi, the publisher, heard of the incident and 
he told the director that he would have to take me or the , 
opera could not be given. As a result of my opportunity, 
I sang the role twenty-two times within six weeks. It has 
been said, however, that too much control is given these 
publishers, because they can stipulate just what singers can 
sing in their operas. But on the other hand, if I had not 
had such a friend in Ricordi, I should not have had that 
chance. After my success, I sat in Rome with nothing to 
do for nearly nine months. Again Ricordi came to my 
rescue and I sang ‘Tosca,’ with Borgatti who created the 
role of Cavaradossi in the opera. Ricordi’s advice, how- 
ever, was: 

“*Remember one thing, I have put you there, but it is up 
to you to make good. I cannot sing for you!’ 

“Incidentally, I sang the same night that Frances Alda 
appeared in ‘Louise’ for the first time in Italy. The other 
day in thinking over the different tenors with whom I 
have sung, I found that Alfred Piccaver was the only 
American. He came originally from Albany, N. Y., and 
has been singing in Vienna, where they are quite enthusi- 
astic about him. I do not know of a more perfect Duke 
in ‘Rigoletto,’ for he has one of the most beautiful voices 
I have ever heard, as well as a delightful personality—a 
rare combination in these days.” 

Mme. De Lys has sung “Traviata” under Marinuzzi and 
she made her London debut in “Tosca” with Seraphine, also 
singing for the first time in Rome under Polacco. It was 
as Elsa in “Lohengrin” in a special performance rendered 
in Italian. In Milan, Olive Fremstad taught her to make 
up and Rita Fornia was over there at the same time. Mme. 
De Lys said she would never forget the latter’s beautiful 
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In Prague in 1909, she sang “Aida” for the first 


legato. 
In commenting upon this performance, the singer 


time. 
said : 

“I remember it as if it were yesterday. Battistini_prom- 
ised to get to the theater in time to make me up for the 
part, a detail which had worried me. A great sportsman, 
he attended the races that day but left before the last race, 
so as to reach the theater at six o’clock—an hour before 
curtain time. Another time in Florence, when I couldn't 
get to De Reszke, he told me the traditions of a role I was 
to sing and brought old Salvini to see me. The latter, as 
you know, was the finest Shakespearean actor Italy ever 
produced.” 

In the matter of singing opera in English, Mme. De Lys 
said that one difficulty came with the ensemble and she 
could not see how people could understand the words, 
when each singer sang a different line. The effect couldn't 
be anything else but spoiled, while in foreign languages it 
would not be so noticeable. 

“T am a believer,” she went on, “in singing the operas in 
the languages in which they were written. 1 heard Bat- 
tistini and Calvé in ‘Hamlet’ and it was a great success. 
Later the famous baritone sang the role in French and, 
although his French was beautiful, he was not so success- 
ful as when he sang it in Italian. Furthermore, the critics 
and public did not hesitate to express their preference. 
After singing a role some thirty-seven or eight years, it is 
a risk to make such a change, isn’t it? Personally, I 
wouldn’t sing ‘Aida’ in French, when I was asked to do 
so, and I have never sung it in anything but Italian. 
‘Butterfly’ is called a Japanese opera but there aren’t three 
phrases that suggest Japan. The composer is an Italian 
and the opera should be considered as such. The nearest 
we shall ever get to its being Japanese is to hear little 
Tamaki Miura in the role.” 

Mme. De Lys then spoke on still another vital asset— 
personality. 

“In Paris when I heard Geraldine Farrar for the first 
time, I realized the power of personality,” she said. “The 
young singer sat sewing on the stage for several minutes 
before she sang a note, yet she held your attention all the 
time. I can understand now how beautiful voices have 
been lost on the stage because of a lack of magnetism. 
There are many moments where an artist doesn’t even 
move, then it is that that ‘something’ comes into play. You 
can’t cultivate personality either, it is born in one! And 
that is why some artists with less voice, as well as those 
who ‘have lost theirs, still continue to hold their public. 
When I heard Ruffo in ‘Zaza’ on the other side, it was only 
another example of the power of personality. He simply 
came in, smiled in that way he has, and the house was his 
before he sang a single note.” 

Mme, De Lys recently sang “Thais” in New Orleans be- 
fore the fire interrupted the season there; also changing her 
plans. One of the amusing incidents of her trip happened 
in Jacksonville, Miss. Between trains, the singer slipped 
into a nearby drug store for a drink of soda. The first 
08 that struck her eye was a sign over the counter which 
read: 

“Mary Garden on ice!” 

“Am I seeing things?” she asked the freckle-faced clerk, 
as he put her soda on the counter. 

“No, Mum,” he replied, following her gaze, “ain’t really 
her. Them’s chocolates. Keep ’em on ice so they don’t run 
in the heat.” 

As for her own sense of humor, Mme. De Lys said: 

“We'd die without it in our profession !” 

EN. 


How Tom Burke “Made Good” 


Tom Burke, the young tenor who is going to make his 
first American concert tour this season under the direction 
of William Morris, has been called “The Irish Tenor,” and 
for no other reason than that the London press and public 
called him that after his sensational debut with Melba in 
“La Bohéme” at Covent Garden last year, for he was born 
in England, although of Irish descent. Apart from the 
little musical education he received at the hands of the 
Jesuits, Burke’s life, until his voice broke, was anything 
but eventful. When he was eighteen he began studying 
singing and theory with Dr. Richard Mort, a musician of 
Manchester, England. He offered his services—as a choris- 
ter—to the Turner Opera Company, and after the inevitable 
voice trial, was emphatically rejected. He continued his 
studies, however, and a year or so later his master thought 
it would help him if he joined some musical organization 
such as the Halle Choir. He accordingly applied to the 
Forsythe Brothers, who on hearing him sing promptly sent 
him to London with a recommendation to a certain im- 
presario. Aftér working for some months in London, he 
proceeded to Italy, where he began his studies with Ernesto 
Colli. He made his debut in “Rigoletto” in Milan, and 
from that time until he left Italy was continuously en- 
gaged. 


Edna Thomas with Catharine Bamman 


Edna Thomas, whose lovely mezo-soprano voice and in- 
teresting personality made such an excellent impression 
when presented in New York last season, has just signed 
a long term contract with Catharine A. Bamman. It is 
understood that the Creole songs of which Edna Thomas 
has made such a comprehensive study, and which she 
gives so entertainingly in rare costumes bequeathed to her 
by a real grand dame Creole of the old romantic New 
Orleans of 1830, will continue to find a place on all her 
programs. Edna Thomas was raised in New Orleans, and 
consequently her comprehension and interpretation of the 
Creole melodies is more than ordinarily authentic. Many 
of the songs were taught her by the same old Creole aris- 
tocrat who gave her the costumes, and others by equally 
old Creole darkies within whose memories lies hidden a 
mine of rich musical material, and whose peculiar patois, 
composed of French, Spanish and ‘ ‘darky,” is considerably 
more intricate. than the music of the more northerly negro. 


Stopak at Scheveningen Festival 
Josef Stopak, the young violinist who will appear next 
season in America, cabled his managers, Haensel & Jones, 
that he played on Sunday, August 15, with Jacques Thi- 
baud, the Bach concerto at the big Scheveningen music 
festival. 
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“Niks on Nikisch,” Say Londoners 





Report of Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra’s Invasion of England “by Invitation” Believed to Be a “Feeler” Sent Out by 
German Government to Test British Opinion—Stravinski Program Proves Wearisome— 
William Shakespeare Coming to America 


London, July 26, 1920.—On the top of a Piccadilly "bus 
last Tuesday afternoon, I found myself seated beside a 
retired singing teacher who was once very much alive in 
London’s musical life, but who has been in the United 
States for the better part of the last ten years. At the 
age of thirteen he was a church organist.. Later he was 
a brilliant pianist. Then he blossomed into a composer 
and won the Mendelssohn scholarship for composition at 
the Royal College of Music and went to Leipsic. Find- 
ing a voice in his throat he straightway became a tenor 
and journeyed to Milan to study with Lamperti. As long 
ago is 1875 he returned to England and became a concert 
vocalist, to develop eventually into the once highly es- 
teemed and exceedingly busy vocal teacher, William 
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Shakespeare. I had not seen him for fully twenty years, 
but he remembered many little incidents of no importance 
at all in connection with our meetings and doings long 
ago. He is about the youngest looking man of seventy- 
one I have seen for many a day. He expressed great de- 
light in the splendid new buildings of phe mg and like 
a true Briton believed the old city unbeatable. New York 
is too noisy for him. He thinks most of New York's 
noise is unnecesary and unprofitable. He is returning to 
America very soon, however, but he will seek greener pas- 
tures and stiller waters than Manhattan has. asked 
him to accompany me to a concert of Stravinski music, 
but he protested and said he was too old to study music 
from the discord end. 
SPAcH AND STRAVINSKI. 

I went alone to the Wigmore Hall and found it packed 
full. The audience was largely composed of women who 
spoke French and men who had Slavonic dark hair, pale 
faces and gray eyes. The conductor of, the Russian Ballet, 
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who is a Swiss by the name of Ernest Ansermet, knew 
enough English to ask permission to say a few words in 
French. His knowledge of French was so extensive that 
the first third of the program consisted of explanatory 
remarks about Stravinski, his method, his moods, his 
predecessors, and everything else that was his, until the 
audience became restive and impatient. 

At a quarter to four the Philharmonic String Quartet 
opened the other part of the program with a performance 
of the three short pieces the Flonzaley Quartet played in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, some years ago. The London 
audience appeared to be fully as much amused as the New 
York audience had been. But the real hit of the afternoon 
was a group of three pieces for clarinet alone. Haydn 
Draper played something which set the public rocking 
with laughter, Presumably he played the notes before 
him, for he has the reputation of a trustworthy artist. But 
whether Stravinski was ecstatically inspired or diabolically 
intent on reproducing the lamentations and new laid egg 
raptures of a sublimated hen, is a matter beyond my 
comprehension. And what a stroke of genius it was to 
send those three threnodies into the world for an. unac- 
companied clarinet! It is no small feat to produce effects 
of discords with only one melodic line of curves. But 
Stravinski did it. 

The vocalist was Olga Haley, a young English alto who 
comes from a family of musicians and who can sing 
whatever is printed, no matter what the accompaniment 
is. In one song in particular, called “Ce qu'il a le chat,”— 
meaning “what the cat has”—the voice part is about as 
awkward to sing against the three distracting clarinets 
which form the sole accompaniment, as it would be for 
an amatory cat to maintain an unwavering yowl when a 
pail of water struck him on the back. Olga Haley never 
faltered. There were more songs and other compositions 
on the program which I could not have described even if 
I had ventured to hear them. 

But I by no means pose as a superior person who can dis- 
miss Stravinski with a wave of his hand. Stravinski’s music 
is far more liable to dismiss me. Who can tell what the next 
and the next generations of music lovers are going to 
love? The gross and ineffable tomfoolery of Rabelais 
still lives in spite of its not resembling Homer's epic and 
Shakespeare’s drama. Stravinski’'s satire and realism may 
be accepted at their face value one of these days by a 
public which does not judge such music by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Wagner standards of style. Beethoven did not 
try to write like Stravinski; Stravinski does not try to 
write like Beethoven. It is as futile to judge Stravinski 
by the Beethoven standard as it would be to measure 
Beethoven by Stravinski’s tape line. If Stravinski has 
written musical satire and harmonic burlesque which will 
amuse our grandchildren, our grandchildren will consider 
him one of the great composers of 1920 whether we laugh 
at his works or with his works, or whether we leave the 
concert room or stay away from it altogether. 

Niks oN NIKISCH, 

A wireless message from Berlin appeared in the Lon- 
don Times to the effect that the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Nikisch was coming to England “by invita- 
tion.” Apparently no one outside of Potsdam ever heard 
of the project and the message was only a feeler sent 
by the German government to get in touch with English 
opinion. I believe that Nikisch would be received with 
open arms in London but I hardly think a German or- 
chestra would be popular at this time. German music 
has not been banished, but London's orchestras are not 
to be surpassed by anything Germany has to send. It 
is one thing to end the war, and another thing to get 
sentiments and friendly feelings to run smoothly in the 


same old channels. ; 
CLARENCE Lucas. 


ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST 
OPERA SEASON CLOSES 


“Katinka” the Final Municipal Offering—‘“Babes in Toy- 
land” Breaks Records with Attendance 26,938 

St. Louis, Mo., July 30, 1920.—The three act comic opera, 
“Katinka,” under Max Bendix’s competent direction and 
staged by that wizard of wonderful scenic productions, 
Charles Sinclair, was the choice of the Municipal Opera 
for the final offering. It would have been difficult indeed 
to have selected any opera that would not have seemed an 
anti-climax to the series after the wonderful production 
of “The Mikado” and “Babes in Toyland.” However, Mr. 
Sinclair used to full advantage the opportunities offered 
for beautiful stage pictures, the first being in Russia, the 
second in Turkey, and the third in Paris. 

In the character of Thaddeus Hopper, Raymond Crane 
proved himself, as in all the attractions heretofore given, 
an immense favorite with the audience, supplying a never 
ending fund of amusement. 

Friml, the composer, employs the waltz rhythms fre- 
quently and effectively all through the opera in the arias, 
choruses and orchestral numbers. In the cast were the 
following: Elva Magnus, Ralph Nicholis, Warren Proc- 
tor, Bernard Ferguson, Irene Pavioska, Mildred Rogers, 
Raymond Crane, Harry Hermsen, George MacIntosh, 
Charles E. Galagher, Eva Olivetti and Lillian Crossman. 

Opera Notes. 

Forest Park Open Air Theater expected to make profit 
this year. Receipts of the first seven of the eight weeks 
total $118,276. 

The receipts for the Municipal Theater also indicate that 
there will be a profit instead of a deficit as was the case 
last year, the receipts then falling short $4,968 of the total 
expenses. “Babes in Toyland” broke all records in at- 
tendance as well a in receipts with 26,938 paid admis- 
sions totaling $21,115 Z. W. B. 

(See additional St. Lewis news on pages 6 and 7.) 
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CLEVELAND VOCALISTS PROVE 
ABILITY IN OPERA COMIQUE 


Pupils of Celestine Cornelison Present “Marriage of 


Jeannette,” Also Appear in Song Cycle 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 24, 1920.—Two delight ful recitals 
by the pupils of Celestine Cornelison were given at Chan 
ning Hall on the evenings of June 29 and July 7, before 
large audiences 

In the first recital the following pupils appeared in groups 
of songs: Mrs, John Watkins, Mrs, J. S. Rosenberry, Mrs 
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PUPILS IN 
OPERA. 
( Below) Millard 
Widner, Robert 
Gaillard, Peart 
Grove and Mrs. 
J. 8. Rosenberry, in 
“A Kerry Courting.” 


(Above) Lillian 
Caleese and Roy 
Wilkie in “The 
Varriage of dJean- 
nette.” AU are pu- 


pile of Celestine 
Cornelison, 


Etta 
Bessie 


Howard Karg, Lillian Caleese, 
Lewis, 
Robert Gaillard, Millard Widner, Roy Wilkie and 


J. C. Snauffer, Mrs. 
Kemper, Ruby Kemper, Pearl Grove; Grace 
Sennett, 
Teddy Dorff. Special mention should be made of Mrs. 
Watkins, Messrs. Gaillard and Widner and Etta Kemper, 
who displayed very unusual voices and sang with taste and 
distinction. At the close of the program, quite a departure 
from the beaten path was the rendering of French and 
Collison’s Irish song cycle, “A Kerry Courting.” This sketch 
was done in costume with appropriate stage setting and 
brought out the dramatic as well as the vocal talent of the 
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singers. Pearl Grove took the part of Mary Carey, Mrs. 
Rosenberry that of Mrs. Carey, and with Robert Gaillard 
as Young McGee and Millard Widner as Old McGee made a 
cast that would have been a credit to an older and more ex- 
perienced ensemble. Mr. Widner was especially effective in 
the part of Old McGee, showing great aptitude in bringing 
out the fine points of Irish character. All of the parts were 
well delivered and brought to a fitting close the very unusual 
musical evening. 

At the second recital a somewhat more pretentious offer- 
ing was a re vival of Victor Masse’s “Marriage of Jean- 
nette,” with Roy Wilkie, baritone, as Jean, the recent bride- 
groom, and Lillian Caleese, coloratura soprano, as Jean- 
nette. The English version of the words, written by Miss 
Cornelison, made the quaint and tuneful composition a 
delightful bit of comedy which elicited the spontaneous 
applause of the audience. Masse provides quite a task for 
Jeannette in the “Nightingale Song,” which requires a tech- 
nic far beyond that of the average singer. That Miss 
Caleese was equal to the part was amply attested by the en- 
thusiasm displayed by the audience. Mr. Wilkie in the 
part of Jean was unusually effective. He shows quite a re- 
markable dramatic talent and is a singer of unusual prom- 
ise. Especially noticeable in the work of Miss Cornelison’s 
pupils is the unusual clearness of diction and realization of 
dramatic values, G. W.C. 


Fokines Under Management of Herndon 


Michel Fokine and his talented wife, Vera Fokina, the 
famous Russian creators of the choreographic art, have 
settled their artistic plans for the coming season, and will 
remain in the United States. Arrangements have been 
made by Richard G. Herndon, who was the director of the 
successful activities of the French-American Association 
for Musical Art, to book them for a trans-continental tour 
of the United States, and the first series of engagements 
will be announced within the next week. The arrange- 
ments for their new management were completed Satur- 
day last when the contracts were signed, and the noted 
Russian dancers returned to their summer home in New 
Jersey to prepare for their forthcoming activities, which 
will commence early in October and extend far into next 
summer, 


Wilkinson Booked for U. of Va. 


Winston Wilkinson, the American violinist, will appear 
in recital at the University of Virginia Summer School 
on August 19. Mischa Elman played there last summer 
and Kreisler was the violinist during. the winter. Up to 
date the advance seat sale for the Wilkinson recital leads 
the management to believe the proceeds will equal that of 
any previous attraction, for the young Virginian is very 
popular in his native State. Marie Maloney, pianist, who 
is also a Virginian, will accompany Mr. Winkinson. 


Novaes to Play with the Philadelphia Orchestra 

Guiomar Novaes, who will be in America next season 
only during the months of January, February and March, 
has been engaged by the Froebel League for a concert in 
Carnegie Hall, January 5. Her appearance will be in con- 
junction with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 





Rosen and Rea with Western Orchestra 
Max Rosen, violinist, and Virginia Rea, American col- 
oratura soprano, both under the management of the Inter- 
national Concert Bureau, have been booked to appear with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles this season, 
under the direction of Walter Henry Rothwell. 


M. E. Littlefield Active in Kansas City 


Maud Ellen Littlefield, one of the many normal teachers 
of the Dunning System, is now holding her second normal 
class this summer at the Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dudley Buck Studio Opens September 20 
Dudley Buck, the eminent teacher of singing, announces 
the opening of his studio for the season of 1920-1921 on 
Monday, September 20. 











Professor Leopold Auer 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S roe crion 


Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 








DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Julia Culp will be in America during the season 1921-22. 

Henry Hadley was the star of the Bohemian Club concert 
in California. 

Joseph Schwarz is coming to this country in 1921. 

Marguerite Namara will appear at the final Stadium con- 
cert tomorrow (Friday) evening. 

Carolina Lazzari sang Vanderpool’s “Ma Little Sunflower” 
at Asbury Park on August 12. 

Misha Applebaum will manage a series of Sunday eve- 
ning concerts at the Lexington Opera House. 

Winston Wilkinson is to play at the University of Virginia. 

The Beethoven Association will give six concerts during 
the coming season. 

Klibansky’s master class in Seattle created more than local 
interest, 

Tom Burke received some of his musical education from 
the Jesuits, 

Pier Tirindelli has had twelve compositions accepted by 
Ricordi, of Italy. 

Rudolph Ganz’s reappearance in America will be on Janu- 
ary 2. 

A fine array of artists has been engaged for Oakland. 

George Gartlan’s “Lilac Tree” was sung seventeen times 
in one night by John Barnes Wells. 

Dorothy Jardon’s grandfather was a bandmaster in Dublin. 

Novaes will play with the Philadelphia Orchestra next 
season. 

Ethel Leginska has a class of twelve pupils at Peterboro, 
NN... His. 


Edith de Lys says: “Get along without a career—if you 
can. 

Josef Stopak, a pupil of Thibaud’s, played with his 
teacher at the Scheveningen music festival August 15. 

The Goldman Concert Band is to tour in the spring. 

Frederic Warren is summering in the White Mountains. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck will reopen her studios September 15. 

Harold Hurlbut is teaching in Paris. 

Harold Morris gave a recital at Miss Mason's School. 

Richard Buhlig is not to have much spare time next season. 

The Stadium audience insisted upon encores from Lois 
Ewell. 

Raoul Vidas will be in America next season under Charles 
L. Wagner’s management. 

Percy Grainger invades Asheville, N. C., for a concert. 

Gabriel Faure has resigned as director of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, 

Cecil Cowles will make her debut in October. 

Caruso sang to a record audience at Ocean Grove last 
Saturday evening. 

Hattie Sternfeld is resting at Clintondale-on-the-Hudson. 

Zoltan Kodaly’s string trio was given its first appearance 
in Budapest on April 24. 

Mildred Wellerson gave a recital at Saranac Lake. 

The Metropolitan Chorus School wants singers. 

Marvin Maazel, the accomplished young pianist, will be 
managed by the International Concert Bureau. 

The firm name of Winton & Livingston, Inc., has been 
changed to National Concerts, Inc. 

May Mukle is back from England. 

Fokine and Fokina will tour the United States under the 
management of Richard G. Herndon, 

Several newspaper and magazine representatives were in- 
vited by the mayor to the St. Louis Municipal Opera. 

“Samson and Delilah” was presented by chorus, soloists and 
orchestra at Chautauqua, 

Marie Sundelius sang Vanderpool’s “The Heart Call” at 
Asbury Park. 

Henri Rabaud is to be the new director of Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

Marguerite Canal is this year’s winner of the Prix de 
Rome. 

There was a deficit of £80,000 for the Covent Garden 
opera season. 

Sir Henry Wood announces that his London Promenade 
concerts will include Richard Strauss. 

William J. Guard will sail from Trieste on August 24. 

Caruso will reside at the Hotel Vanderbilt instead of the 
Commodore next winter. 

The program of Stravinski music in London provoked 
much merriment. 

William Shakespeare is returning to America in the near 
future. 

St. Louis’ eight weeks of summer opera made a profit of 

Edna Thomas is to be under the management of Catherine 
Bamman. 

The Leman Smphony Orchestra continues to attract huge 
throngs at the Atlantic City Steel Pier. 

Pier Tirindelli will resume his post as teacher of violin and 
orchestra conductor at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
Dorothy Jardon is to star in the new musical comedy, 

“Brevities,” and Dorothy Follis will appear in the prin- 
cipal role of Zimbalist’s operetta, “Honey ut 
g Virginia Rea are among the soloists en- 
Mex Oe A gl Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Last week's opera bill at Ravinia was considerably changed 
owing to the illness of Edith Mason’s mother. 
Bernice Mershon-Moulin warns Americans abroad against 
being overcharged. 
Charles Dillingham has reopened the Hippodrome with 
“G Times.” 
Dr. Kunwald tells his German friends queer tales. of his 
treatment here and American standards of music. 
The series of summer recitals given by the pupils of Edwin 
Hughes are closed. j.V. 
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KODALY’S NEW TRIO 
A SENSATION ABROAD 


(Continued from page 5.) 


going public, ostentatiously keep away from all Czech 
performances, 

I also listened to a very, very mediocre chamber music 
performance by Slovakian artists; and behold! the pro- 
gram again only contained the names of Smetana, Dvorak 
and Marsik. The Czechs would appear, in Pressburg at 
least, to have banished all non-Slav music from their con- 
certs, a procedure that seems to go somewhat too far 
even in this age of chauvinism. 

Prano Gives Up THE STRUGGLE, 

Finally, there are three piano evenings of Theodor 
Szant6o to be recorded, our best pianist after Dohnanyi, 
who lived in Paris before the war. During the war and 
the follewing unruly times he stayed in Switzerland and 
now, after a long interval he once more made his appear- 
ance on a Budapest concert platform. During his last 
concert an incident occurred that, uncommon though it 
may be, nevertheless was characteristic of our entire sit- 
uation; the concert grand suddenly gave way in the mid- 
dle of the program. It was impossible to repair it and 
finally a second grand in an adjoining room had to be 
conveyed onto the platform, a procedure that was also 
rich in incidents, although willing assistants from among 
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the audience were on the spot. Amid halts and stops the 
program was ultimately carried through to its finish, 
A characteristic sidelight in this cast upon our pianos. 
The two or three concert grands we still possess deterior- 
ate daily, and to purchase new instruments is impossible 
with our exchange owing to the exorbitant prices. Should 
no improvement in conditions set in, we shall soon have no 
piano left for the concert performances at all. 
A Music FaMINe. 

Altogether we seem to have arrived at a very critical 
period -so far as art is concerned. What Hungarian is 
able, today, to purchase a new piece of music? Certainly 
not a poor musician, and—all musicians are poor. Thus 
a wall rises up between us and the latest foreign musical 
and literary productions—namely the prohibitive price of 
music and books, ranging from two to three hundred 
crowns per book or score! We are acquainted on the 
whole—by notes at least—with all that Stravinsky had 
written up to 1917; his further works are to us a closed 
sesame, and at present we have no hopes of discovering , 
the magic word. 

Apart from the desolate conditions, in consequence of 
which our opera is without a single really experienced 
conductor, how could the opera or the Philharmonic So- 
ciety at present procure new orchestra material for first 
performances? The present economic position precludes 
the very thought of this, as we are only barely able to 
exist ourselves amid want and misery. 





The Stadium Concerts 


Walter Henry Rothwell, recovered from the grippe, 
returned to the leadership of the Stadium Concerts on 
Monday evening, August 9, and the orchestra took a 
decided brace, doing some of the best playing of the 
season. The season ends next Friday, the soloists for 
the past week were as follows: Monday, August 9, Lois 
Ewell and Vicente Ballister; Tuesday, Barbara Eldridge 
and G. Aldo Randegger; Wednesday, Anna Fitziu; 
Thursday, Richard Buhlig; Friday, Rosalie Miller and 
Daniel Wolfe; Saturday, Carolina Lazzari and Alma 
Clayburgh; Sunday, Amalia Zilberts, Albert Stoessel and 
Mary Louise Wagner. 


Maazel with International Concert Bureau 


The International Concert Bureau announces the ad- 
dition to its list of artists of Marvin Maazel, the talented 
young pianist whom one prominent New York newspaper 
critic pronounced as “one of the most accomplished young 
pianists of the day.” Mr. Maazel has received the greater 
part of his piano instruction from Godowsky and it is to 
the credit of his famous master: that this gifted artist- 
pupil filled very successful engagements last season with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Stokowski, with the 
Detroit Symphony, under Gabrilowitsch, and with the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. Young Maazel has 
played six times with the latter organization. He will be 
heard this season in an extensive tour under the direc- 
tion of the International Concert Bureau, 


Mme. Soder-Hueck Returns September 15 

Mme. Soder-Hueck will reopen her New York studios on 
September 15. Between now and then she will remain in 
the White Mountains. 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


Season Under Direction of 
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The latest of the great Russian Pianists to visit this country—A superb artist whose 
appearnace is eagerly looked forward to by American Concert goers. 


Mr. Mirovitch has selected the -OGhtkerg O- PIANO 
Established 1823s 


For exclusive use on his American tour. 
CHICKERING & SONS Diwision American Piano (0. 








Ew a weve, COSUVSERE SUGGS, ECW EOTR STEINWAY PIANO ; ’ RAITRARINE NOFFMAN al the piano 
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ALFRED 
MIROVITCH , 
The Russian 
pianist, has 
played concert 
after concert 
in countries 


which, to most 

of us, are merély associated with the name of coffee or some other 
ANNA CASE IN ITALY. ‘ pleasant thing. For instance, two of the photographs were taken 
in Java, One of them shows Mr. Mirovitch at a mountain resort 
4,000 feet up in the air, taking a two weeks’ rest after 
playing forty-five concerts. Another shows him pausing to shake 
hands with one of the wild monkeys as he motored past the Lake 
of Sweet Water on his way to give a recital at Melang. The 








Here is Anna Case, resting in the North of Italy at the 
bathing resort of Lido, near Venice. She is wearing one of 
those new French bathing suits which fit well around the 
neck. In the matter of dress, as in matters musical, Anna 





sia Me ed ie well in the Lids, 4f you get sabet we muah. CMiect of third, however, shows him on horseback, and was taken j 
i| The popular Metropolitan Opera tenor hot weather!) Writing from there she says: “Today I am rm we + ; ‘ ’ e wee eon up m 
i , , tr ba Ah : our own Berkshires this summer, where he is resting and prac- 

and concert favorite, has been winning leaving for St. Moritz, Switzerland, for a good rest. I af 4 : J tag 

i) } ‘ / Deonad : an } ticing, preparatory to his New York debut and his long concert 
i great success” this summer with the expect to return to Paris the last week in August, and hope sone. neil: inate. iene) ak Meee: medal 
3! splendid company at’ Ravinia Park, to sail on September 11 for good old New York, : : 9 . 
| This shows him on the links on one of I have been in Rome, Naples and here, All my time was 
H| the few days when he has had an hour to spent enjoying the wonderful art that one finds only here.” 
spare, outside of rehearsals and per- 


formances. 


PHILLIP 
GORDON, 


The pianist, at 
Quisisana Camps, 
Lake Kezar, Me., 
where he was the 
quest of Kate 
Strauss. During 
his stay in Maine, 
Mr. Gordon gave 
three recitals at 
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MR. AND MRS. 
ADRIAN VAN LAAR, 


“Snapped” on the esplanade 
at Hotel Virginia, Long 
Beach, Cal, Mrs. Van Laar 
(Martha Baird) was mar- 
vied on August 4, in Los 

















eee gi swt Angeles, and the couple will FRANCESCA ZARAD, 

S acthel gee return to New York on Oc- The French soprano, who filled her third recital en- 

» = one Ve" ne tober 1, gagement within two years at the Northern State 
: ‘d Normal College, Marquette, Mich., on Thursday even- 





Sunny Crest Camp 


a " "4 | » ginger i | . 
3 for Girla, Last season he gave three successful Aeolian ving, July 29. That the singer is popular in Mar 


@ % quette is attested by the fact that an audience of more 





Hall recitals, establishing himself immediately as one of Pry 
meen . a) aeleenl ; an ie “ “ than 1,200 persons crowded the auditorium on a very 

the finest of the younger pianists. He is now preparing for : ; - , 
= another busy season '< warm night to hear her, Mme. Zarad is at the left, 
: with Dr. James H. B. Kaye, president of the N. 8. 
N. €., and Sophia Linton, directress of the music 

















LEGINSKA AT PETERBORO, N. H. 
The “funny little bungalow” is on the top of a hill, with 
a splendid view of the surrounding hills and the Monadnock 
Mountain. where Ethel Leginska is spending her summer. 
The pianist herself is pictured back of her house in a hay- 
mound, Leginaka writes: “It is delightful up here. Stein- 
way did not send me my piano for over a week, so each 
day I had the pleasure of working at Mrs, MacDowell’s— 
in the very room where MacDowell used to compose.” In- 
cidentally, Leginska has finished a string quartet (four 
poems after Tagore) and she is now working on a symphonic 
poem for orcheetra, Hrnest Bloch, with whom she has been 
studying composition, is also spending the summer at Peter- 
boro. Leginska has a class of twelve pupils with her, and 
besides their work she saya they have “charming times to- 
gether, picnicking and climbing the hills.” Two of her 
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pupils achieved success at the Stadium in New York. Lu- THE NEW HOME OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART, 

cille Oliver played Liszt's BR flat concerto July 26 and was Situated at Bighty-seventh street and Riverside Drive, into which Director Ralfe Leech Sterner hopes to 

recalled seven times; Phoebe Jefferson played Rubinstein's transfer his activities the first of September. The house, which is very large, contains some unusually fine 
= D minor concerto August 1 with two encores. | paintings, carvings and tapestries, and provides an altogether fitting artistic background for such a school. 
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MIKAS 
PETRAUSKAS, 
Lithuanian com- 
poser, who has 
written a number 
of operas, sym- 
phonic and choral 
works, and is re- 
garded as an au- 
thority on the 
music of Lithua- 
nia, Mr. Petraus- 
kas is widely 
known among his 
compatriots as the 
founder and direc- 
tor of the Lithua- 
nian Conser vatory 
of Music in Bos- 
ton. He is at pres- 
ent on an official 
mission to his na- 

tive land, 


YVETTE GUILBERT AND A GROUP OF PUPILS, 
Photographed at her home in Interlaken, N. J., where she is 
holding a summer course. 


EDWARD LANKOW IN COLORADO. 
The camera man caught the well known basso and a friend 
in HNstes Park, Col., where he is spending part of the summer 
months. 
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THE TREND TOWARD MELODY BALLADS. 
More and more artists of the first rank are coming to realize that there is a public demand for the inclusion in programs 
of simple songs with direct heart appeal—in other words, for the melody ballad in English, the only language that is 
universally understood by every member of every, audience in this country wherever assembled. No one has been mor 
strict and conservative in the selection of programs than an artist such as the Spanish baritone, Hmilio De Gogorza, the 
husband of Emma Eames, but even such a stickler ag he has come to realize what his hearers like best to hear. After 
a extended search for a melody ballad which would be dignified enough to warrant inclusion in his programs and at the 
ELEANOR BROCK, \ wame time melodically attractive, he has decided upon a Leo Feist publication, “Hach Shining Hour,” by Glad Forster 
Who is now summering in Morgantown, W.. Va., following This delightful new number will be a feature of all of De Gogorza’s recital programs next season, He has already made 
her successful tour with Alessandro Bonci last season. ' a record of the song which appears in the Victor August list. (Higgins Art Co. photo.) 
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MISCHA ELMAN SAILS, 
The violinist left American shores recently on board 
the Imperator and will remain abroad for several 
years, during which time he will fill engagements in 
the ‘various musical centers, Mr. Elman has also 
been invited by the Belgian King to play in Brussels. 
(Photo by Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Thelma Given, the violinist, is having what is probably a unique vaca- 
tion among those of the well known artists. She is 7,000 feet up in 
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THELMA GIVEN'S } 


the mountains of New Mewico, near Taos, and the pictures show 
plainly how different conditions are there from where most of us spend 


tacations. 


“We are about seventy-five miles from Santa-Fe, in the 


heart of the most enormous, savage-looking mountains you ever saw,” 


JOHN MELDRUM, 


About to start for his 
morning ride. 


DEE 


BERNICE 
MERSHON- 
MOULIN, 


who went over to 
Italy three 
months ago to 
sing in opera, but 
finding herself 
more inclined to 


VISITING THE 
WINDY CITY. 
W. A. Fritachy, of Kansas 
City, recently paid Chicago 
a visit. 


French and 

French opera, 

decided to move 

on just as the 

general railroad 

strike happened 

and paralyzed 

everything. How- 

ever, the singer 

did get to Paris and she is doing some work there at pres- 
ent with Paul Vidal. While in Italy the accompanying 
snapshots were taken. (Below) On Lake Como, and 
(above) John Campbell, tenor, and Bernice Mershon-Moulin 
in Venice. Mme. Mershon-Moulin adds: “He is not as senti- 

_mental as he looks!" 








MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR THOL, 
Leaving fashionable St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
London, after their marriage on June 30. Mrs. Thol is 
known to the musical world as Dora Gibson, soprano, and 
after a honeymoon spent in Cornwall the singer will return 
to her work. She is now under the management of Lionel 
Powell, Melba’s impresario, who is booking her ertensively. 
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GODOWSKY 
KANSAS 


F THE 
CLASS IN 
CITY. 
there are only eighty-sir 
od in the accompanying 
Leopold Godowsky had 
nent of one hundred and 
e pupils, who gathered in 
ity this summer from all 
the country. Owing to 
lid success of this master 
the great pedagogue's 
ment of it, Horner-Witte, 
ged the event, have been 
in again securing his 
or a similar class neat 
Mr. Godowsky will open 
n on June 6 next, for a 
five weeks. Despite the 
the ‘announcement has 
e only for a short time, 
plications have already 
eiwed, among them two 
p York, (Adfilm Co. 
photo.) 
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she writes, “surrounded on all sides by ancient little Spanish churches and houses of 


Spanish style with a circular court inside and everything so old, 


Mexican cowboys 


come tearing into the little old plaza in the most approved ‘movie’ style, only far finer 


and more natural than I ever saw in the ‘movies.’ ” 
given in and near. the 'dobe house which is her summer bungalow, 


The photographs all show Miss 
In one of them she 


can be seen with two of the original inhabitants of America, who are gazing in the 
direction of least interest with a most conspicuous lack of gallantry. 


qe 


ROBERT COUZINOU (by himself). 
The French baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company also will be 
heard in concert in this country next 
season, under Catherine Bamman's 
management. 


HARRACK RETURNS, 


sailed 


CHAS. DE 
Chas. De Harrack, pianist, who 
for London on May 29 on board the 
Adriatic and returned recently on the 
same ship, has made arrangements to give 
two recitals at Salle Gaveau, Paris, on 
the second and seventh of next May. 
During his stay abroad Mr. De Harrack 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, London, 
and played with the Badner Symphony 
Orchestra of Vienna, also appearing in 
many private concerts, 
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PAUL SHIRLEY, 
Viola d'amore player, who is also a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Shirley has done exhaustive research work 
in the traditions and repertory of his instrument and the results 
of his studies will appear in-a book, “The, Study of the Viola 
d’Amore,”* which is to be 
published shortly by Cari 
Fischer. Philip Hale, the 
Boston critic, upon seeing 
the proofs, remarked that it 
“the Kook of ita 
kind in existence.” 


was best 


NELDA HEWITT 
STE iS VIA 
REI CATION 

Believing that “all work and 
no play” makes a dull sing 
er, this petite artist is pre 
paring for next season, ator 
at her cot 
Point, 
jor 
own he mu h 
(Center) 
dip, al 


ing strength, ete., 
tage at Shippan 
Conn., where 
tunately has her 
and playground. 
Ready for a real 
though she might pase for a 
“beach 
(Right) 
(Left) 
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for supper?” 
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Musical propaganda is all right if the music con- 
cerned is good, 

Emma Albani-Gye, a Canadian singer, famous 
in her day and a special favorite of the late Queen 
Victoria, was included in the latest list of E nglish 
civil pensions, receiving an annuity of £100. 


Le Canada Musical is responsible for the state- 
mewt that the distinguished French organist Joseph 
Bonnet seriously contemplates giving up his public 
career to become a member of the Benedictine 
friars. 

¢ 
of Stravinsky’s music in London, 
Lucas describes in his letter from 
that city on another page of this issue, aroused 
considerable discussion as well as laughter. One 
of the bright critical minds remarked; “It is the 
sort of music that ought never to be heard for the 


first time,” 


The concert 
which Clarence 


Sir Henry Wood has crossed the Rubicon and 
announces that the programs of his Promenade 
Concerts at Queens Hall, London, will include 
Richard Strauss. On the other hand, there is a 
strong general movement on the part of British 
musicians to secure the home market for themselves 
and to exclude foreign conductors, singers and 
players. 

It appears after all that the eminent M. Caruso 
will not, as first announced, favor the Hotel Com- 
modore with his patronage next winter but, on 
the contrary, will live in the twelve room suite on 
the eighteenth floor of the Hotel Vanderbilt which 
was originally planned by the late Alfred Gwynn 
Vanderbilt for his personal use. His bosom 
friend, Antonio Scotti, like -himself homeless when 
the Knickerbocker closed its doors, will also move 
to the Vanderbilt, so that the social headquarters 
of the Metropolitan, so to say, will as heretofore 
be centered under one roof. 

> 

In the news columns of this issue there is 
reference to the plans announced for opera in 
English at the Lexington Theater next season, a 
project in which the National Commonwealth 
Centre is interested, and, it appears, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. Julian Edwards, 
president of the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs, stated that it was hoped to give opera 
at prices ranging from fifty cents to $1.50. We 
have only best wishes for the new plan, but if 
Mrs. Edwards can explain how it is possible to-give 
respectable performances of opera today at those 
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prices, unless backed by a substantial list guarantee 
to meet any deficit that may (and is very likely 
to) arise, the result will be that a host of would-be 
impresarios who have been trying to solve the 
prob'em themselves will leap into the field at once. 

It is learned on good authority that the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra is organizing for the spring 
of 1921 a number of concerts in England, under 
the direction of Arthur Nikisch. This is in re- 
sponse to an “invitation” from England. 


—@ 


“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver”—and hateth 
a bad loser, which remark is apropos of some re- 
cent happenings in the New York managerial world, 
Incidentally the Musica Courter refuses on gen- 
eral principles ever to print a notice sent out hy 
any manager about any other manager’s artist or at- 
traction or about any artist or attraction for which 
another manager may be negotiating. 

~~ - 

They do say in England that the principal 
results of the Covent Garden opera season, which 
has just ended, were a deficit of £80,000 (which 
would have been nearly $400,000 in the old days 
but is considerably less just now), and a jolly row 
between Sir Thomas Beecham and Serge Dia- 
ghileff, whose ballet provided a part of the season, 
not, it appears, entirely to the satisfaction of Sir 
Tommy. 

> 

The news that Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
husband of Richard Wagner’s daughter Eva, is at 
Bayreuth suffering from muscular paralysis and 
unable to move a finger, will not cause any par- 
ticular regret in England, where he was generally 
regarded as a renegade of the worst sort. The son 
of a British admiral, he went to Germany early in 
his life, became enamored of its civilization and 
culture, wrote many enthusiastic books in support 
of them and—blackest sin of all in English eyes— 
was heartily pro-German in the late war. He now 
is sixty-five years old and it is doubtful if he will 
ever be able to resume his pen. 

@ ; 

It looks very much as if Milan was not to have 
any important operatic season at all this coming 
winter. La Scala, as already reported, will be 
closed the entire winter while the stage is under- 
going entire reconstruction. Impresario Oreste 
Poli had planned a season at the Teatro Lirico 
which, with important artists, should in a way take 
the place of the La Scala season, but after con- 
tending in vain against the obstacles—principally 
due to high prices and the communistic tendencies 
of Italian labor—which confront every impresario 
in Italy today, he has decided to abandon the idea. 
So, except for a small company or two at a minor 
theater, the great operatic center of the world 
promises to be quite operaless for another year. 


Byenks. . 


William J. Guard, the admirable Crichton and, 
incidentally, press representative of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, who has been spending the summer 
in Europe accompanied by Mrs. Guard, will sail 
for home from Trieste on August 24. His 
assistant, G. Alphonse Eyssautier, is already back 
after a visit to his ancestral estates near Marseilles, 
and will go out with the Scotti tour. The early 
return of Monsieur Guard leads one to believe that 
the Metropolitan may have more in mind than it 
has already announced. One of Mr. Guard’s ob- 
jects in Europe, we understand, was to unearth 
the history—buried in the obscure past—of “The 
Polish Jew,” that mysterious “novelty” which 
somebody discovered for the Metropolitan’s coming 
season, 





Last week’s MusicaL Courier printed the first 
announcement made in America of the resignation 
of Gabriel Faure, the venerable French musician, 
as director of the Paris Conservatoire and of the 
probability of Henri Rabaud becoming his suc- 
cessor, Rabaud’s whole career is an instance of 
the triumph of mediocrity. His success has laid 
in the fact that he has made himself useful to the 
leaders in French musical politics, who control the 
Opéra, Opéra-Comique and the Paris Conserva- 
toire, all government institutions. It, was the 
machinations of. this clique that succeeded in wish- 
ing him onto the Boston Symphony Orchestra as 
its conductor, a good joke on Boston, for M. 
Rabaud, an opera conductor, had had practically 
no experience as leader of a symphony orchestra 
until he took up his gentlemanly baton in the Hub. 
Rabaud conducts fairly well, composes fairly well 
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and undoubtedly will make a fairly good director 
of the Conservatoire, though by no means measur- 
ing up to his distinguished predecessor. Person- 
ally he is most urbane and has a thoroughly likable 
personality, a French gentleman of the best school. 


ne <o-— —- 


To get an interesting angle on the American na- 
tional viewpoint, regard the difference between the 
recent reception given by us to Sir Thomas Lipton 
and that accorded Camille Saint-Saens when he 
visited this country a few years ago. 

Bs —<O-— — 


The Tribune stated last Sunday that Marguerite 
Canal, this year’s winner of the Prix de Rome, 
was the third woman to capture that supreme 
honor of French official music. Then here is a 
riddle for the Tribune to answer: If the late Lilli 
Boulanger was the first woman Prix de Rome and 
Mlle. Canal the third, who was the second? 
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In the exclusive article announcing the plans of 
the Chicago Orchestra for next season which 
appears on the first page of this issue, Frederick 
Stock announces a list of novelties which 
will make the mouth of the music-lover in other 
less fortunate cities water. Whatever one may 
think of the permanent value of the work being 
turned out by the young English school composers, 
it will at least be interesting to hear some of them. 
Practically none of their works in the larger forms 
are known here. The announcement of program 
plans of the National Symphony Orchestra for next 
season will be awaited with much interest. Playing 
sixty concerts here, it seems as if either Bodanzky 
or Mengelberg should be able to include a reason- 
able amount of novelties, although last season 
Bodanzky seemed inclined to stick to a very con- 
servative course. 

ee es 

Conditions seem to be “looking upward” for the 
American composer. It is of interest to note that 
a plan has been adopted by one of the oldest and 
largest conservatories of the West, the policy of 
which is to use as many compositions by native com- 
posers as posssible and to urge other institutions to 
do likewise. This conservatory goes still further— 
when a certain composer’s work appears on any of 
its programs, he is notified, also the publisher of 
of the work. Incidentally, the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company of Boston is one of the fore- 
most concerns to foster the interests of the Ameri- 
can composer, Perhaps, this is chiefly due to the 
fact that Banks M. Davison has always been an 
enthusiastic protagonist of American music and led 
a vigorous campaign to further the interest of 
native music during his two terms as president of 
the Boston Music Publishers’ Association. 


———-_-——— 


TO CHARGE OR NOT TO CHARGE 


Is it better for young or unknown concert givers 
to charge a small price for their tickets in the hope 
of selling some of them, or to charge the same high 
prices as the famous artists and then send out 
shoals of complimentary tickets? Free tickets go 
mostly to friends and seldom to strangers. But 
even if an energetic manager gets the concert room 
filled with strangers who are to be converted into 
friends by the artist we would still ask if a concert 
room full of invited guests really did much good. 
We are inclined to believe that the practices which 
have gradually become established through a long 
course of evolution are safer than most of the arti- 
ficially created systems. The custom of charging 
the usual high price for tickets which are eventually 
to be given away for nothing may be better than the 
novel plan of charging a low price for tickets which 
may sell. We cannot say. Yet we shall be inter- 
ested to learn the results of the Goss-Mitchel recitals 
recently given at Mortimer Hall in London at which 
unusually low prices were charged. It is said that 
the little concert room was packed at every recital. 
The highest priced ticket was five shillings instead 
of the customary twelve shillings. The recitalists 
consequently made more money than they would 
have done had they charged the higher price and 
then filled up a much larger hall with a compli- 
mentary audience. 

But if low prices become the rule, it may so hap- 
pen that the great artist himself will sing or play 
to half empty halls. It may not be safe or wise to 
educate the public to pay a very small admission fee 
to a very great concert. We are only suggesting 
possibilities,, of course, and not proposing any 
change. Perhaps the Jong established custom is the 
best, and perhaps it is not. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Doctor Handles Our Case 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, late of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, and later of Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., con- 
ducted two concerts recently at Scheveningen (The 
Hague’s beach suburb) and was very well liked by 
the Hollandish public and critics. 

A few weeks ago Dr. Kunwald was interviewed 
by the Berlin Vossische Zeitung on his experiences 
in the United States during the war, and he gave 
the reporter some very interesting facts and re- 
flections. 

According to the Doctor his Berlin friends have 
been saying to him: “Tell us, how is it possible that 
you were interned? What in the world did you do? 
Who ever heard of locking up an artist who for 
years has given of his best to the public and helped 
to spread the highest kind of culture?” The con- 
ductor explained to the inquirers that America is 
vastly different from Europe and he described some 
of the phenomena that make up the difference. 

First of all, American cultivation of music is 
quite’ a young process. About the time German 
music reached its highest flowering with Bee- 
thoven, New York founded its first symphony or- 
chestra—about 1812, so the Doctor states. The love 
for symphony did not spring from the folk (Volk) 
in America as it did in Europe. The American 
orchestras did not develop through the centuries 
from humble beginnings as in Europe, the start 
often being several banded village pipers or fiddlers. 
American orchestras often sprang into the world 
fully made, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. 
Frequently some millionaire or millionares beck- 
oned the organizations into existence. Our sym- 
phonic life did not grow out of the chamber music 
cradle; chamber music is the stepchild of music in 
America. The symphony players are not recruited 
from ancient orchestras whose members have a 
real love for their art and cherish traditions so 
deeply that they often pass on their calling to their 
sons, and keep such a post in the family for gen- 
eration after generation. America’s orchestral 
players are garnered from every side, and largely 
imported from Europe, and then pieced together in 
ensemble like a vari-colored mosaic. The symphony 
orchestra does not have its roots in the life of 
the American people and answers no crying aes- 
thetic or emotional need of the populace. There 
is no governmental, State, or municipal aid for 
American symphony orchestras. Women play a 
large role in their maintenance, partly because of 
real love for music, partly because of local pa- 
triotism. 

A Few Kind Words 

Dr. Kunwald adds that in spite of the nega- 
tive picture he draws, much that is good and even 
excellent is done by the American orchestras. The 
pay for the music is enough to keep them from 
outside affiliations. They are able to rehearse 
amply. The conductor is very close to his organ- 
ization and is expected to devote his entire time 
to it. Any side glances at some other directorial 
post with possibly a higher salary attached to it, is 
regarded as almost high treason. Touring about as 
a “guest” conductor of other orchestras is out of 
the question, and no “guest” conductors (except a 
composer now and then who leads one of his own 
works) is allowed to function in his regular place. 
All this gives a certain intimate character to Ameri- 
can orchestras and makes for proper atmosphere. 
The touting of the orchestras in cities which have 
no symphonic bodies of their own, is another ex- 
cellent feature. Altogether, the orchestras exer- 
cise a wide and fruitful influence over the music 
culture of the entire country. 

But— 

All the foregoing existed more or less under “hot 
house” conditions which were not revealed until 
the war broke out. Before hostilities the great 
trump was German music. Aside from the ever 
popular Tschaikowsky, the average symphony pro- 
gram consisted of Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
Wagner, Bach, all of whom were highly beloved 
and honored. “I had to break many a lance, how- 


ever, in Cincinnati and the Middle West, for Mozart 
and Haydn. Of modern Germans, only Strauss, with 
his earlier works like ‘Tell,’ ‘Don Juan,’ and 
‘Death and Apotheosis,’ had reached the audiences 
with a telling message. Bruckner, Mahler, Reger, 
Schonberg, had to battle against mighty prejudices. 





“When war broke out nothing changed musically 
at first. Firm in the fact that the four great fac- 
tors in the land, church, school, press and finance, 
were susceptible to every wish and nod of Eng- 
land, and that America would agree with Albion, 
that ‘the Dutchmen must be whipped,’ the Entente 
sympathizers exercised a beneficent neutrality to- 
ward music. On May 8, 1915, a day after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, when a cry of anger and 
horror swept the land, I heard a concert in Boston 
when Wagner, Beethoven, Liszt and Strauss formed 
the program, and were applauded insistently, while 
Dr. Muck, the conductor, received veritable ova- 
tions. I had no trouble at that time in Cincinnati, 
even when I played, or lectured about German 
music. On January 9, 1917, in New York, and 
January 12, 1917, in Boston I had triumphs with 
my orchestra in an exclusively German program. 
Three weeks later all was ended.” 


How the Hysteria Grew 

Doctor Kunwald then relates about the break 
between Germany and the United States and says 
that “the feeling which had been glowing faintly 
under the cover of friendliness and love for art, 
broke out into a flame of hatred. After the declara- 
tion of war, on Good Friday, 1917, there was no 
restraining the tide. The grinding out (‘Abspielen’ ) 
and singing of the national hymn at every concert, 
theatrical performance, cabaret, vaudeville and café, 
was one point of conflict. Everyone had to partici- 
pate, no matter how bitter the pill. 

“Then followed the war against German music ; 
at first the elimination of the German language 
from concerts and opera, then lively protests against 
the works of the ‘Huns,’ and finally the great 
offensive against the masters of the past. I was 
requested in Pittsburgh to remove Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony from my program, ‘You cannot win a 
war against Beethoven and Brahms,’ ” Dr. Kunwald 
told the objectors laconically. ‘Soon the desertions 
began on the part of those who previously had 
sported such pretty words and gestures in favor 
of the German cause. Hertz, Stock and Bodanzky 
became Americans. Stransky paraded as a Czecho- 
Slovak—not to speak of the hordes of soloists. 

“One fine morning,” concludes Dr. Kunwald, “1 
was politely led to prison after I had been applauded 
to the echo the evening before at my regular Cin- 
cinnati symphony concert. Three months later my 
colleague, Dr. Muck, followed me into captivity. In 
place of Muck, Boston engaged successively, two 
little Frenchies (‘Franzéslein’) who did not find 
favor even in the eyes of their American Allies. 
My position was filled—after four unsuccessful 
‘guest’ conductors had tried for it—by the Bel- 
gian violinist, Ysaye. 

Now and Later 

“From all accounts received by me, conditions 
have not improved over there. The hatred toward 
everything German continues to grow. What will 
be the result? I am no prophet and cannot fore- 
tell what is to happen, but I have my own belief and 
it is this: that with its music the hated and op- 


‘pressed German people have erected a work that 


shall endure forever with which everything else 
done by other nations pales in comparison so far as 
art and science are concerned. The names of 
Bach, Beethoven, Wagner will shine forever. In 
our own land, musical art flourishes intensely and 
as beautifully as ever, and the terrible war has not 
injured it in the slightest degree. Should not that 
give us hope? We shall take our rightful place 
again everywhere as soon as the war madness has 
given way to sanity in the minds of our enemies, 
and then German music will act as the strongest 
asset in the balance between other countries and 
our Fatherland.” ; 

Dr. Kunwald’s accounts from America are in- 
correct.. There is every evidence that the feeling 
against German music has almost ‘completely died 
out here, and that German musicians soon will be 
welcome to ply their profession in America pro- 
vided they are competent. 

Maeterlinck Loves Us, Too 

Foreigners seem to judge us by the reception they 
get here individually, and perhaps that is a very 
human and logical way to judge. Maeterlinck’s 
experiences in New York are of too recent a date 
to need retelling, and therefore the reader will form 
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his own opinion when he peruses the attached pas- 
sages from a recent interview with the poet-play- 
wright in the Paris Comoedia : 

His air affable and smiling, with the profound gaze 
which seems to lose itself in the distance, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, before his departure for Spain, received me with 
habitual cordiality. 

“My literary projects? Here they are: I have a war 
piece in four acts—‘The Burgomaster of Stilmonde,’ writ- 
ten in 1917, that the censor forbade me to present here 
during the war, under the fallacious pretext that there 
were German officers in it. I had it translated into Spanish 
by Gomez Carillo, and it was played for the first time at 
Buenos Ayres at the beginning of 1918. It made a great 
stir there, for it was, I venture to say, an excellent work 
of French propaganda. It was played also in Spain, Then, 
translated into English, was presented in New York, 
where it was boycotted by the Germans. Almost all the 
New York theaters, you know, belong to them, erie 

“There is a curious fact about this piece. ‘The Bur- 
gomaster of Stilmonde’ is being translated into German, 
and it appears that they are going to play it in German- 
Switzerland. I do not know how it will be accepted 
there. ne 

“I have written a sequel to ‘The Blue Bird.’ It is a 
piece in five acts and twelve-scenes, called ‘The Betro 
thed.’ It was played last year in New York, and will 
be presented in London next winter at His Majesty's 
Theater, the former theater of Beerbohm Tree, where 
the most beautiful Shakespearian productions used to 
be given.” 

The “Burgomaster of Stilmonde” did not fail in 
New York because of a boycott by the Germans 
but because it was a heavy, turgid piece, and an 
obvious propaganda work which came at a time 
when the public had wearied of war plays and of 
having only one side of the conflict presented and 
always in the same way. 

The statement that all the New York theaters 
belong to. Germans is delicious. Maeterlinck evi- 
dently judged only by the names, like Shubert, Er- 
langer, Frohman, Hammerstein, Ziegfeld, ete. By 
the same token, then, Wolf, the composer who set 
Maeterlinck’s “The Bluebird” to music, is a Ger- 
man. As are also Erlanger and Hahn, the well 
known composers living in Paris. 

By the way, we hope fervently that Wolf won't 
take it into his head to make an opera too of “The 
Betrothed.” We spent one unforgettable evening 
of boredom listening to “The Bluebird” at the 
Metropolitan. 

Piano Lessons a |’Epicure 

They say that in Hungary there is no money 
and music students pay for their lessons with 
meat, vegetables, etc. One might readily imagine 
a conversation like this: 

Pupil—“I would like to study with you, sir. 
What are your terms?” 

_Teacher—"“Two pounds of beef, and one pound 
of sugar, per lesson.” 

Pupil—“Sorry, but we're too poor to pay such 
a price.” 

leacher—‘“Well, what can you afford ?” 


Pupil—*We could give you three quarts of 
beans and a bag of flour.” 
leacher—"“Um! Well, throw in one cake of 


face soap, two cabbages, and a can of chicken soup 
and I'll consider it.” 

Pupil—‘Is that for piano and harmony lessons ?” 

Teacher (quickly)—“Oh, no. If you desire 
to study harmony too, that will be one pound of 
soup greens and half a pound of sausages or four 
slices of bacon, extra. And please see that the 
bacon is not too lean.” 

Pupil (shyly)—"My friend Lena Schmidt pays 
only six carrots, one lamb chop, and a Hubbard 
squash to Professor Schultz, and——” 

Teacher (roaring )—‘ Well, that’s all he’s worth. 
, 

I’ve told you my terms and they are payable in 
advance. How dare you insult an artist ?” 

Pupil (weepingly)—“Yes, sir, I'll tell 
sir (wipes her eyes on paper dress). 

Teacher (curtly)—"“Good day” (puffs furiously 
at his Ersatz pipe filled with dried leaves and cut 
up rags). 

Red Russia, Red War, Red Hair 
In his speech to Parliament regarding the Russo 
Polish difficulties, Premier Lloyd-George outlined 
the difficult position of Poland geographically 
racially, politically, traditionally, and described how 
on that account she had been torn to pieces by other 
nations. The Premier continued: 

Now there has. been a resurrection and she was starting 
a new life, But it was a new life without training, without 
discipline, with tradition lost, with none of her leaders 
trained either in government or in war. Of course she 
blundered. It was a blunder of responsibility. 

_ They are people who have been trampled upon for a long 
time. Theirs were mistakes of inexperience and of a people 
who had no chance to learn how to govern. And that is 
their weakness in their struggle for independence. It is 
not lack of gallantry, | bravery, heroism or patriotism 
There is no more heroic, patriotic or gifted race in the 
world than the Poles, but they have not had the necessary 
training, and catastrophe has come upon them before they 


father, 
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found themselves or their leaders or their strength or 
were able to organize themselves. 

It would have been only fair for the Premier 
to mention the names of the person or persons 
who without experience in government or in war, 
assumed responsibility and led the Polish nation 
blunderingly into its present plight. We remember 
the machinations that preceded and accompanied 
the forming of a Polish Legion in America, and 
the intrigues directed from Paris which finally 
placed the control of Poland in the hands of 
agencies which the Poles neither had invited, nor 
wished, to control them. Those influences were 
responsible for the Polish debacle and having 
started it on its way by precipitating war, they 
themselves in safety and left the harassed 
country to work out its own destiny. It was a 
noble and magnificent piece of patriotism and 
statesmanship. 


placed 


Variationettes 
So there is to be no King Paderewski I of Po- 
strange. ° 
* 


land. How 


2 8 

The attached was received by Charles L. Wagner, 
the manager, and we do not know whether to 
regard it as an example of rare honesty or rare 


arithmetic : 

Boxholm, la., June 10, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 
given at the 
Augustana Gymnasium, Rock — Island, — Illinois. Mc- 
Cormack was present there and sang. Another young 
man and I attended the same and desired to get seats on 
the running track of that place. The price he charged 
was fifty cents for each of us, but on coming to the 
running track we heard it was eighty-six cents or eighty- 
seven cents (something like that, I think possibly one of 
the two). The one who took the tickets possibly kept 
the dollar given him, and in order that the matter may 
be settled, as far as my relations with you is concerned, 
1 am sending $1.74. 


Some time this year a concert was 


Yours, : 
Ernest CARLSON. 


neRe 

McCoy, of San Francisco, says that 
canaries will sing arias from grand 
she has trained one. feathered 
songster to warble “Over There,” and another, 
“The Marseillaise.” Why not try them next on 
the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci,” David’s “Oh, 
Thou Brilliant Bird,” and the “Fire Bird” music 
by Stravinsky. To say nothing of Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and Alabieff’s “Night- 
ingale.” 


Mrs. P. 
day 
operas. Already 


some 
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Fitziu is an artist after our own heart. 
it rained during her splendidly 
aria at the Stadium, but the singer 

the shower, the thunder, and the 
lightning. “I felt that it was wonderful of those 
people to sit and listen,” she said later; “Il would 

not have stopped so long as even one auditor 
remained,” 


Anna 
The other night 
delivered “Aida” 
kept on ‘midst 


Even Napoleon, not knowing much about music, 
but a great deal about the people and life of 
nation, said to Talma, the actor, when the latter 
reproached him for giving a larger subsidy to the 
opera than to the theater: “Ah, you must remember 
that even if I do give 750,000 francs to the opera 
and only.one half of that sum to the theater, it is 
given because it is necessary to keep it alive. The 
theater, on the other hand, runs itself. The public 
demands it and it will always be a factor in the life 
of the people—but the opera—never.” 

nmne 

The poet sings sadly of autumn, “When the 
leaves begin to turn.” And the same thought now 
comes to vacationing children who look forward to 
the many paged Haydn sonatas and Czerny books 
of etudes at which they will be pounding away 
very shortly. 

nere*e 

The modernists are the Sinn. Feiners of music 
and they are treated about as beneficently by those 
in the established seats of the mighty. 

nRne 

P. J. L. asks: “Why is it that among grand 
opera heroines, blondes usually are good and pure 
and brunettes bad and deceitful?” That is an awful 
poser to give us in these stifling dog days. Off- 
hand, however, we remember Isolde, with auburn 
tresses and Manon with white haired wig. How 
would P, J. L. analyze that? 

mRmne 

The subject of operatic hair recalls to us the 
sight of Caruso in his first “Faust” peruke a la 
Buster Brown, and Carl Jorn’s get-up as Walther, 
in “Meistersinger,” with ringlets and red apple 
cheeks, for all the world like Goldilocks or an 
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idealized figure on a Nuremberg Christmas Pfef- 
ferkuchen. 
: eee, 

Last Sunday’s World alludes to Lehar, the 
Viennese waltz-king, as the only dethroned mon- 
arch in Central Europe. 

nme 

From M. B. H.: “I notice that your column dips 
into politics now and then. Well, here is one for 
you. The entente cordiale is acting as though the 
cordial part were made of wood alcohol.” 

eRe 


The American composers are hoping that the 

European composers will go on strike. 
RR 

Henry T. Finck aligns himself with us when he 
says that the standard of musical appreciation in 
this country can be raised only by elevating it in 
the children. He informs us that: “In one of 
Chicago’s biggest and best high schools the students 
bought 2,000 popular songs in two weeks, and a 
committee of students found only forty which they 
considered fit for boys and girls to sing together. 
The manager of a music store in the Middle West 
told Mrs. Oberndorfer, the new national music 
chairman of the Federal Association of Women’s 
Clubs, that seventy-five per cent. of her customers 
were high school boys and girls, who bought noth- 
ing but this trash, and she said that they blushed 
when they asked for it. The vulgarity is not in 
the music of those songs, however, as Mr. Finck 
points out, but in the words. He adds: “Music 
can be superfluous; it can be dissonant; it can be 
dull; it can be noisy; it can be unendurable; but 
it cannot be immoral. When St. Jerome con- 
demned it, saying that a Christian maiden should 
not even hear the name of a flute (the poor, dear, 
sweet flute!) he had in mind, of course, the scenes 
of drunken revelry with which music used to be— 
and still is—associated.” 

nme 

What with increased railroad fares and increased 
pay for musicians and increased everything else, 
increased prices of admission and increased public 
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attendance are the only things that will enable the 
symphony orchestras to keep themselves in exist- 
ence. The musical public should do its share and 
not put added burdens on the already overtaxed 
guarantors of the orchestras. 

enme 

In Europe music and business are kept apart 
religiously ; in America they are drawing together 
ever closer. 

eRe 

Who knows but that “The Lost Chord” was lost 

on purpose? 
nme” 

No, Clytemnestra, we did not allude to “Elektra” 
as one of Richard Strauss’ “later sores.” We 
wrote distinctly, “scores.” 

nme 

“Criticism, ” writes William McFee in the Eve- 
ning Post, “is in the hands of amateurs, odd job 
men, and pompous professors.” We pondered 
over that and wondered to what category we be- 
long. We decided finally that we are an odd job 
man and we rather like the idea of it, as it saves 
us from being either amateurish or pompous. 

nRme 

Again a woman wins the Prix de Rome. 
prix de home doesn’t count any more. 

eRe, 

Who will be the first stage manager genius to 
make the Valkyries dash about in aeroplanes, have 
Radames arrive at Thebes in a high powered grey 
painted war motor, and cause Siegfried to get in 
a tank and attack the dragon with machine guns? 

nrme”e 

Willy (applauding a poor singer wildly. after 
everyone else has stopped handclapping )—* Bravo, 
bravo.” 

Nilly (reprovingly )—‘Sh! 
at you. What on earth are you raving for? 
her performance so wonderful ?” 

Willy (applauding harder than ever)—‘No, it 
isn’t that ; but don’t you see, she can’t sing any more 
as long as | keep on making a noise.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


The 


Everyone is looking 


Was 





NEW YORK’S MUNICIPAL 
CONSERVATORY 


The Musicav Courier is in receipt of the attached 
interesting and important letter from City Chamber- 
lain Philip Berolzheimer : 


To the Musical Courier: 

As a member of the Mayor’s Art and Executive Com- 
mittee on the mg war memorial to be established 
in the City of New York, I take the liberty of pointing 
out some important facts in connection with this matter, 
which are of special interest to the music loving people. 

The Mayor's General Committee, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, has had several meetings in the 
rooms of the Board of Estimate in City Hall since the 
report was received from the Jury of Artists in which 
they had: rejected sixty-four different propositions sub- 
mitted to them by various artists and architects in this 
country. 

A good deal has been printed in the press about an at- 
tempt to hasten a final vote on the subject, in spite of 
the fact that nobody suggested such a vote. The only 
thing on which the Mayor insists is that the committee 
should continue its sessions during the summer for the 
purpose of discussing propositions laid before it and if 
possible come to an early decision. 

I understand there are some members of the Mayor's 
committee who are also members of the so called Victory 
Hall Association, and that whereas they tried to delay 
action on the part of the Mayor’s committee for a per- 


manent war memorial, they urged action as members of - 


the Victory Hall Association. This association has the 
privilege from the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund to 
purchase Pershing Square at $2,800,000, whereas the upset 
price is $2,900,000, but so far the association has not taken 
advantage of the bargain offered. 

Many people, including Mr, Lintenthal, the builder of 
Hell Gate Bridge, favor as a permanent war memorial a 
bridge across the Hudson. The objections to a bridge are: 

‘(a) That the approximate cost would be in excess of 
a maed and no one knows where the money is to come 

rom. 

(b) That the people of New Jersey would get the prin- 
cipal benefit. 

(c) That it is: utilitarian. 

The only additional recommendation made by the Jury 
of Artists is some kind of a monument near Spuyten 
Duyvil. This is impracticable on account of its extreme 
northern location in the city and its inaccessibility. 

Nobody, excepting those who dream about the bridge, 
have so far taken exception to the rebuilding of Madison 
Square Garden to contain an auditorium with a large 
organ, quarters for the American Legion and a conserva- 
tory of Music to be run on the highest standard on the 
principle of the City College or the Museum of Art, 
Museum of Natural History, Botanical or Zoological Gar- 
dens, Public Library, etc. 

A great many letters have been received from promi- 
nent artists endorsing the scheme for a conservatory of 
music, but I would now urge associations, clubs, private 
individuals, churches, societies and other public bodies 
of men and women to endorse this idea of the Madison 
Square Garden including the conservatory of music by 


—e the Hon. John F, Hylan, Mayor of the City 
of New York. 

There never has been as good an opportunity for a 
conservatory of music to be located in the City of New 
York as there is at the present time because His Honor 
the Mayor has officially recommended to the committee in 
writing the acquiring of Madison Square Garden and the 
conservatory of music. His argument in favor of this 
permanent war memorial is that it would be a temple of 
sacrifice, a temple of music, a home for the veteran and 
non-utilitarian, easy of access from any part of the city, 
and last, but not least, since we cannot do anything more 
for the dead, we might as well do something for the 
living and let the people of the city develop the wonder- 
ful talents especially among the poorer classes, free of 
charge, and for the benefit of all. 

(Signed) Puuivie BerotzHeimer, Chamberlain. 

When Chamberlain Berolzheimer and Mayor Hy- 
lan first made known their proposal for a municipal 
conservatory, the Musicat Courter placed itself 
on record as being unreservedly in favor of the idea, 
provided the institution would not be modelled on 
old fashioned European lines and be under the 
direction and guidance of European musicians with 
ideas foreign to the character, nature, and artistic 
aspirations of Americans. It is only fair to the 
Chamberlain and the Mayor, however, to say that 
they are thoroughly American in their tendencies 
and would not personally consider anything but a 
strictly national American policy in the administra- 
tion of the proposed conservatory. It is a great and 
progressive idea and deserves the fullest support 
of all musicians—even those who imagine wrongly 
that a municipal school of music might interfere 
with the activities of private teachers. If our 
municipal government ever is made to take a prac- 
tical part in music, the conservatory naturally would 
be a logical stepping stone toward a city owned 
and subventioned symphony orchestra, brass band 
(or bands) and perhaps also a grand opera organ- 
ization. 

a 

M. B. H. scolds: “You always are so quick to 
admonish the daily newspapers when they devote 
more space to sport than to music and _ art. 
Well here comes Voronoff, from Paris, to 
visit us and demonstrate his wonderful gland 
theory, one of the greatest medical discoveries 
of all times. Do the dailies give him front pages 
and interviews and illustrated supplements? They 
do not. Instead, they fill their space with Chicago 
murders, and the high sounding but meaningless 
speeches and Utopian promises of the political can- 
didates. What have you to say to that? Isn’t Vor- 
onoff more important than even music and art?” 
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FAURE RESIGNS AS DIRECTOR 
OF PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 


An Estimate of His Music—Henri Rabaud to Succeed Him 


Paris, August 1, 1920—For some time rumors have been 
abroad that Gabriel Fauré had handed in his resignation 
as director of the Paris Conservatoire. This fact is now 
confirmed. The reason is age and health and his real 
necessity of repose, for the position of director of the Con- 
servatoire, especially when to such duties are added those 
of teaching composition (to a lot of radicals, no doubt, 
who are little amenable to reason and have but small re- 
spect for the tenets of the classical school!) 

Gabriel Fauré was seventy-five years old on the thir- 
teenth of last May. He has been director of the Con- 
servatoire since 1905 when he succeeded Theodore Dubois. 
Before that he was professor of composition at the Con- 
servatoire since 1892. He has been a_ prolific composer 
but without very great success. His best things are his 
songs. What Fauré’s music lacks is what we may call 
“force.” It is often beautiful, and, when there is no 
effort at climatic effects, is wholly satisfactory. It is 
only in compositions where a climax is expected and 
evidently intended that the composer's weakness becomes 
manifest. However, these songs, and other such small 
works show no such defect. The most widely known of 





Photo Courtesy of Comoedia. 
Gustave Charpentier (left) and Gabriel Fauré recently 
photographed in Paris. 


his pieces is “Apres un reve” which is sung and played 
everywhere. 

It was just when Fauré became professor at the Con- 
servatoire that Charpentier, who won the Prix de Rome 
in 1887, came back from the Eternal City with his “Im- 
pressions of Italy” in his portfolio, and the eyes of all 
France turned toward him as the great hope. They were 
given with immense success, these “Impressions of Italy,” 
a success that has lasted to some extent until the present 
day. But Charpentier has done little else worth while ex- 
cept his opera “Louise,” a work which has brought him 
international fame. Like many of the modern French 
composers Charpentier writes with extraordinary slow- 
ness. It took him about fifteen years to write his second 
opera, “Julien,” which was of little worth when it did 
finally appear. 

The question is often asked why the modern French 
composer is so little prolific. Except for Saint-Saens 
there is no living Frenchman who has a really large out- 
put. The explanation that has been given by the French 
themselves is that the influence of Verlaine, the poet, is 
the influence that has made all modern French music what 
it is, and that Verlaine, himself, was a dreamer. How- 
ever this may be, it would certainly be unfair to accuse 
Charpentier, or Louis Aubert, or Maurice Ravel, or any 
other of the numerous French composers whose work we 
admire, but who seem to compose only upon occasion, of 
laziness. 

Henri Rabaud, who is to succeed Gabriel Fauré as 
director of the Conservatoire, was born in Paris in 1873, 
son of a professor of cello at that famous school. He 
won the Prix de Rome in 1894 and has been a conductor 
at the Opera for many years, conducting, principally, 
works of Wagner and of the Wagnerian school. A year 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra added 
little either to his reputation or that of the orchestra. 
He is best known as the composer of “La Procession 
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Nocturne,” a poor enough work indeed, and the opera 
“Marouf” which has its admirers. FF. 


National Concerts, Inc., New Firm Name 


The firm name of Winton & Livingston, Inc., has been 
changed to National Concerts, Inc., retaining the same 
offices at 1451 Broadway, New York City. John Brown, 
president of the former corporation, is now president and 
managing director of the new firm. There will be no 
change in the list of artists under the management of this 
firm, the principal attractions for the season 1920-21 being 
Rosa Ponselle, Riccardo Stracciari, Florence Macbeth, 
Margaret Romaine, Nicola Zerola, Yvonne Gall, Eddy 
Brown, Sascha Jacobsen, Oscar Seagle, George Meader, 
Barbara Maurel, Carmela Ponselle, Tollefsen Trio and 
Estelle Liebling, ‘ 


Hubert de Blanck to Visit New York 


Among the early autumn visitors in the metropolis will 
be found Hubert de Blanck, head of the Conservatorio 
Nacional de Musica de la Habana, and his daughter, Mar- 
got. They are planning to sail on September 25, via Key 
West, and expect to spend the month of October here, 
Senor de Blanck being compelled to return to Cuba early 
in November. His daughter is well known throughout 
the island as a pianist of unusual attainments, and it is 
possible that she may be heard in recital here. 


Elena Gerhardt in this Country 
Elena Gerhardt, the distinguished lieder singer, arrived 
in this country three weeks ago. She is not here profes- 
sionally, but merely here on a visit to Mrs. Henry Gold- 
man at her summer home at Deal Beach, N. J 
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COSIMA WAGNER TOO FEEBLE 
TO RECEIVE VISITORS 


Ernest C. Voigt, Back from Europe, Also Tells of Condi- 
tions in Music Publishing Business 

Ernest C, Voigt, manager of the Boston Music Company, 
has just returned from a trip to Bayreuth, where he went to 
attend the marriage of his sister to Count Gravina, a great- 
grandson of Franz Liszt. Mr. Voigt reports that Cosima 
Wagner, although now so old and decrepit that she receives 
no outsiders, is still alive, and may be seen each day 
taking a morning promenade in the Wahnfried garden. 
The Siegfried Wagner faimily—his bride is a quarter of a 
century younger than himself—is flourishing, but Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, the Englishman who married one of 
the Wagner daughters and became more German than the 
Germans themselves, is totally broken down in health. He 
is suffering from muscular paralysis and is not able to 
move a finger. 

Mr. Voigt visited all the important publishers and dealers 


in Germany, England and France. The music business is 
excellent everywhe re, but in Germany, as here, the cost and 
scarcity of paper hampers production. Music paper was up 


to twelve M. a pound (about thirty-five cents) in Ger 
many, but has fallen again to eight M. He found very 
little new music of importance anywhere abroad and says 
that light music appears to have the call, flourishing all over 
Europe as it never did before. 


Kinsey in London 
Carl D, Kinsey arrived in Liverpooi, England, on August 
1, after an excellent voyage. From there he traveled on 
to London 
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A SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING OF PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS bs 
1920-21 Season Begins September 7th : 

New Curriculum Ready Write Now : 
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tion in an intelligent, musical way. 


MUSIC! 


offer? ‘Send for a catalog TODAY! 


Hasn’t a Teacher a Right to Be Proud 


if her pupils learn not only to play each piece of music creditably, but if they also 
learn to understand it, to appreciate it, to really KNOW THE COMPOSITION 
AS MUSICIANS SHOULD KNOW IT! 


Pupils studying a Progressive Series composition can give a sketch of the com- 
poser’s life, they can analyze the form and structure of the composition, they can 
explain the poetic idea expressed by the music, they can interpret the composi- 


The Art Publication Society is offering all serious piano teachers standard compo- 
sitions specially edited, fingered, phrased, and annotated for educational purposes 
by our foremost musicians, including Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hofmann, Emil 
Sauer, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Emerson Whithorne, and Arthur Edward John- 
stone—FOR THE PRICE YOU USED TO PAY FOR ORDINARY SHEET 


Is it not to your interest to see that your pupils receive the benefit of this unusual 





late delivery. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO PROGRESSIVE SERIES TEACHERS 


Remember, that over 10,000 Piano Teachers are using Progressive Series Exercises, Studies, 
and Compositions—and that it is up to us to deliver their Fall orders ON TIME! 


Let us urge you to put in your Fall order NOW, so that you will not be disappointed by a 





GENERAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Founded in 1864 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Expressional Train- 
ing in America. Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. For information apply to 


The Secretary-- 155 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 
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CONCERT SEASON 1920-1921 NOW BOOKING 


CARMEN PASCOVA 


MEZZO-SOPRANO (Chicago Opera Association) 
**A Picturesque Singer From Australia” 
Excl. Met. Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1920 


HARRY ASKIN, Mer. 
1451 Broadway New 


LOUIS STILLMAN 
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Author of 
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CONCERTS 


SO0SEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


COAST TO COAST TOUR 
1921—Spring—1921 
(April—May—part of June, 1921) 


For dates apply to 
FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Ha!!, New York 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such cc ications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 

iven. No attention will be paid to others. The many 

etters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


“SNOWFLAKES.” 


N. Y., that May Peterson sang 
If you know the composer's 





“I notice, from Amsterdam, 
a dainty song called ‘Snowflakes.’ 
name, please give it to me.” 

Sir Frederick H. Cowen, 


Musica DicTIONARIES. 


“I take the liberty of writing to you to ask if you will kindly 
tell me the most complete and the best masiea! dictionary to 
buy?” 

There are several musical dictionaries for you to choose from, ac- 
cording to the use you wish to make of them. If you require an 
encyclopedia of music, there is the “University Musical Encyclo- 
pedia,” in ten volumes; Dunstan’s “Cyclopedia Dictionary;” Grove’s, 
in six or seven volumes, but with little to say of American music and 
musicians, and Shedlock’s translation of Riemann’s dictionary. In 
special subjects, “Dictionary of Foreign Musical Terms,” a “Dic- 
tionary of Music,” by W. Ss, B. Mathews and Emil Lie..ing, and 
Elson’s ‘‘Musical Dictionary.” 

As directories, to distinguish them from the books dealing with 
the general subjects of music, there are Baker's ie en Dic- 
tionary of Musicians,” published by G. Schirmer; “Who's Who In 
Music,” of which there are two, one the International, which 
has not been brought up to date, and the other published in England 
with some of the American musicians mentioned. It is not always 
possible to obtain the information — from consulting only one 
of these works; there are, natural changes taking place con- 
otanty, so that revised editions have to be made in order to be “up 
to date.’ 

It may interest you to know that in 
Geforius, published at Milan under the title of “De Harmonie 
Musicorum Instrumenterum Opus.” On the title page there is a 
picture which is said to represent the author in the act of addressing 
his disciples, seated on the ground, while he is at the desk duly 
supplied with an hourglass. There is a copy of this book in the New 
York Public Library, and the Library of Congress at Washington 
also has. one. 


1518 there was a book by 


ConpDuCcToRS. 

“Will you kindly inform me who were the 
last year of the Philharmonic Society, Boston 
tional or New, Philadelphia Symphony?” 
Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky; Boston Symphony, Pierre 

Monteux; National or New, Artur Bodanzky; Philadelphia Orches 
tra, Leopold Stokowski. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF DANCES. 

me characteristic illustrations to be used in 

class as examples of the following dance forms: Bolero, cha- 

conne, czardas, fandango, laendler, musette, polka, Saltarello? 

I do not know where to look up these and need examples.” 

“There is a book, “Folk Dances and Singing Games,” published by 
G. Schirmer, New York City, that may be of help to you. There is 
no book that contains the entire collection of dances you ask for. 

Frencu Trousapour Sones, 

“Do you know of any of real, 
songs?” 

Volume II of “Hesternae Rosae,” edited and compiled by Walter 
Morse Rummell, contains nine Troubadour songs with old and modern 
French and English words. Also “‘Troubadours and Minnesingers,” 
Franz M. Boéhme, and “Chansons de croisade,” by Bédier and Aubrey. 

LipreTTIST, 

“There is a young man who is very ambitious to write opera 
librettos, but his parents are against it because he will not gain 
anything out of it, while the composer will gain. Do you think 
this is true, and ought he to study something for the object, or 
just poetry? 

Of course the librettist is paid for his work. No composer of any 
standing would expect to use another person’s work without paying 
for it. Good librettos are much in demand, as it often happens that 
a poor libretto has much to do with the non-success of an opera. 

Studying poetry exclusively will not give anyone the necessary 
knowledge for writing, whether it be libretto or poem. To be a 
successful writer a g education is required, history, mythology, 
literature—all must be well understood or a “plot” for an opera will 
lack merit. Tell the young man to study and read so that he has 
some understanding of the requirements for the stage. 

An Arrectep THROAT. 

“Would you kindly answer the following questions? Can 
catarrhic throat be cured, as it affects my voice considerably. Who 
is a recognized authority on the nose and throat in regard to the 
voice? 

Treatment of the throat by a physician will certainly help your 
throat, although it may not absolutely cure so that there is never a 
return, but the trouble can be greatly alleviated-and if not of too 
long standing, can be cured. There are mafy excellent specialists on 
nose and throat, but the Information Bureau has no list of them. 
You are near one of the large hospitals so why not inquire there? 

CADMAN, THE COMPOSER. 

“Will you kindly give me the address of Mr. Cadman, the com- 
poser of the Indian opera, “‘Shanewis?”’ 

Mr. Cadman’s address is care White Smith Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


head conductors 
Symphony, Na- 
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Klibansky’s Master Class a Great Success 


Seattle, Wash., August 3, 1920.—The coming of Sergei 
Klibansky, the New York vocal instructor and coach, to 
teach in the Cornish School this summer was of more 
than local interest. While the majority of his large class 
is drawn from Seattle and its environs, there are voice 
teachers from all parts of the Northwest studying with 
this pedagogue, who inspires his pupils with something of 
his own tremendous enthusiasm.: He has found beautiful 
voices here; perhaps, as he says in his inimitable way, it 
is the climate which is responsible, but, at any rate, they 
are here, and he is taking the keenest interest in their de- 
velopment. For, be it said, Sergei Klibansky is not a 
teacher who forgets his pupil the moment the studio door 
is closed. That is not the system on which he has built 
up his enviable reputation in the East. 

Mr. Klibansky’s pleasant surprise in finding such fine 
quality of voices in the Northwest is only matched by the 
comfort he finds in teaching out here during what is sup- 
posed to be the heated term. The weather, the motor trips 
after the studio is closed, and the beaches near at hand are 
all making his stay much to his liking. Then, too, his asso- 
ciates on the faculty of the summer school are most con- 
genial, for there is Calvin Brainerd Cady, the accepted 
authority on musical pedagogy and concert pianist coach; 
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Boyd Wells, dean of the school, piano instructor and com- 
poser, who has a large following in the Northwest, and 
John J. Blackmore, of Chicago, who is teaching piano at 
the school this summer, 

Mr. Klibansky announces several new engagements for 
his pupils. Mr. Grafe, tenor, has signed with Dr. Goetzl 
to appear in his new musical production. Lotta Madden 
is booked for a tour of the West, starting in March. Sud- 
warth Frazier is meeting with great success with his sing- 
ing at the Capitol Theater, New York. Elizabeth Starr 
has been offered a teacher’s position at Bessy Tift College, 
Forsythe, Ga. Mr. Klibansky’s New York studio is open 
during the summer, where his assistant teachers, Lotta 
Madden and Le Roy Tebbs, are teaching during his stay 
in Seattle. Among the new pupils who have entered the 
Klibansky studio are Lenora Ulrich, the Belasco star, X. 


Boston Conservatory Announces 
Scholarships for 1920-1921 


The first scholarship of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music, Inc, has been awarded to Alba Venanzi, of Boston, 
for the study of piano and all required complementary 
courses (theory, solfeggio and harmony). 

The Isabelle M. Donaldson Scholarship, for the study of 
flute and all required complementary courses (theory, sol- 
feggio, harmany and piano). 

The Boston Conservatory of Music, Inc., Scholarships: 

Three scholarships in voice, culture and all required 
complementary courses (theory, solfeggio and piano). 

One scholarship in each of the following instruments: 
Oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, contrabass, and all required 
complementary courses (theory, sol feggio, harmony and 
piano). 

These scholarships are awarded when satisfactory writ- 
ten testimonials are made by persons, not relatives, that 
such aid is necessary, and such statements must be pre- 
sented at the beginning of each year, if the scholarship is 
to be renewed. 

Requests for scholarships must be made before Septem- 
ber 1 and examinations will take place from September 7 
to September 11. 


Fontrese Sings Cadman’s Aria 


Margaret Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, was the victim of a 
bit of bad weather at a recent Stadium concert in New York 
City. The rain which had threatened to fall during Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathetique,” began to come down just as she 
stepped forth to sing her aria, Cadman’s “Spring Song of 
the Robin Woman,” from “Shanewis.” The singer hesi- 
tated, but the audience broke into insistent applause, so Miss 
Fontrese, partially protected by an umbrella recruited from 
a musician in the orchestra, delivered the Indian maid’s in- 
cantation in most delightful fashion, and was enthusiasti- 
cally encored. Then the orchestra fled to cover, but the 
singer, pianist and audience pluckily remained to carry an 
aria from “Il Trovatore” to a triumphant conclusion, 


Ricordi Accepts Twelve Tirindelli Songs 


Pier Tirindelli recently sent twelve new songs to Ricordi 
in Italy and asked the well known publisher which, if 
any, of the number the firm would like to publish. Only 
the other day Mr. Tirindelli received a cable from the 
Ricordi firm saying that they had accepted not one but 
all of the compositions. 
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While the fundamental principles of school music edu- 
cation are relatively simple, prevailing practices in the 
schools have tended to obscure them. For years the con- 
flict has -gone merrily on between two opposing factions, 
one of which has been called “Songers” and the other 
“Scalers.” These terms characterize fairly accurately the 
tendencies of each. Much ink has been spilled, many 
wordy battles waged, but victory has perched on neither 
banner as yet. Each faction points with pride to the re- 
sults of its labors, but neither has so far been able to 
show anything sufficiently convincing to convert the other. 

A competent and unprejudiced observer, viewing these 
results, would find something to commend and much to 
condemn in all of them. Children trained under the 
methods of the “Songers” sing many songs well and enjoy 
their work, but their notions of the subject are more or 
less vague and unrelated, and their ability to sing new 
songs is usually below par. Children trained by the 

“Scalers” sing at sight, frequently with surprising agility, 
but with comparatively little interest or enthusiasm and 
usually in a dull, mechanical fashion. And the aforesaid 
observer finds it in his heart to say “A plague o’both your 
houses !” 

The truth is, of course, that both the Montagues and 
Capulets of school music have lost sight of the great 
central fact of all music teaching, namely this: that real, 
true music teaching, whether in the school, conservatory, 
or studio, is absolutely and directly dependent on the 
orderly, progressive, cohesive and cumulative development 
of the “musical sense” and its sister and handmaiden, the 
“ear sense”: the proper reaction of each upon the other; 
and the right relation of both to expressive singing, sight 
reading, knowledge of theory, and musical appreciation. 

A brief explanation of the meaning of the terms “musi- 
cal sense” and “ear sense,” as used in the preceding state- 
ment, may serve to clarify the matter. The “musical 
sense,” rooting both in the emotional mind and the intel- 
lectual mind, seizes upon, apprehends, and is moved by 
melodies, rhythms, and harmonies in complete tonal pat- 
terns; it grasps variety in unity, order, proportion, bal- 
ance, symmetry, repetition, sequence, climax; it assimilates 
content; and differentiates, by means of an inner law of 
its own nature, between trivial commonplace mediocrity 
and true beauty. It is latent in every one, attains its 
maximum in the musical genius, and is capable of un- 
limited development in each individual under properly 
guided stimulus. It grows through repeated hearing and 
expressive singing. It is the prime motive power, because 
the sole source of pleasurable activity, in all music today. 
Musical feeling, the result of the activity of the musical 
sense, is the beginning, the middle and the end, the Alpha 
and Omega of all genuine musical training, not an ulti- 
mate and distant end to be reached through the singing 
of unrelated rote songs, or the laborious and mechanical 
mastery of so called rhythmi¢ and tonal “problems” 
through the operation of the intellect. 

The. “ear sense” is a much more limited faculty, prin- 
cipally sensational in quality, as contrasted with the emo- 
tional and intellectual aspects of the “musical sense.” It 
apprehends the vibrational relativity of tones of varying 
pitch, tonality and modality; the structural relations of 
chordal progressions as distinguished from their art 
values; and relative tone lengths in their mathematical 
values, rather than in their rhythmic connotation. It may 
be called the material aspect or function of the “musical 
sense. 

It is evident then that the proper training of the “musi- 
cal sense” and the “ear sense” is the real work of music 
education, and that the very nature of these senses fur- 
nishes us the clue to the proper method for this training. 

A book which has recently come from the press, “The 
Fundamental Principles of Music Education,” by Robert 
Foresman, is devoted to the analysis of the “musical 
sense” and the “ear sense,” their mutual interaction, and 
their relation to the problems of school music teaching. 
It is a profoundly original contribution to the psychology 
and pedagogy of the subject. 

It is always difficult and to a degree dangerous to at- 
tempt to give an idea of a book by selected quotations, yet 
in this case the temptation to do so is justifiable. For 
example: 

“If music education begins with songs which stimulate 
musical feeling to its greatest intensity, it is then easily 
possible, through the grouping of types of song material 
and associated exercises for ear sense training, to keep 
the musical feeling of the children at this same level by 
utilizing the principle of musical continuity; in other 
words, by grading songs from a consideration of their 
rhythmic groupings and pitch relationships as described in 
a previous chapter. 

“Heretofore, generally speaking, music has been graded 
from the standpoint of time relations and intervals—a 
purely scientific basis. The progress made by the children 
was based on their mental initiative in recognizing tech- 
nical values. The order of procedure has been from the 
simpler detailed technical relationship to the more com- 
plicated and involved. Whereas the most direct and 
definite musical effects are often expressed in relationships 
that are ay og if considered from the standpoint of 
structure.” (p. 55.) 

A brief statement of Mr. Foresman’s pedagogy is found 
in the following paragraphs (p. 65): 

“The first stage of music education is the establishment 
of musical feeling through studying songs which strong- 


ly stimulate musical feeling, without any conscious recog- 
nition of the effects. 

“The second stage is the recognition of such effects and 
giving names to them—using the notation. 

“The third stage is the conscious application of the feel- 
ing for musical effects to sight reading and to singing 
with correct interpretation and expression.” 

The book contains not only a searching psychological 
and pedagogical discussion of the principles of music edu- 
cation, but also carefully stated methods for the guidance 
of the supervisor and grade teacher. It is obviously im- 
possible to give within the limits of an article of this na- 
ture any adequate idea of the richness and pertinence of 
these aids to the teacher, or of the abundance of illustra- 
tion in song analysis of the most thorough and helpful 
kind. This is something that has never before been 
seriously attempted in a work of this kind, and makes 
the presentation of the subject by the teacher entirely 
practical as well as genuinely musical. 

Mr. Foresman’s method is embodied in two books for 
the classroom, one for the primary and one for the ad- 
vanced grades, and in a series of accompanying phono- 
graph records, with illustrative material. The songs are 
carefully chosen from the great storehouse of the world’s 
song literature that has stood the test of time, and com- 
prise the best of folk and composed songs. 

In conclusion—here is a psychology and pedagogy that 
is sound, sane, and practical, that avoids alike vague gen- 
eralizations and arid mechanical routine, and that is truly 
musical at every stage of progress. 
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ATLANTIC. CITY LIKES 
THE LEMAN ORCHESTRA 


Atlantic City, N. J., August 2, 1920.—-Olive Nevin, 
soprano, and Jules Falk, violinist, scored a marked suc- 
cess with the Leman Symphony Orchestra on the 
Steel Pier, Sunday evening, August 1. Miss Nevin was 
heard to advantage in an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Les 
Huguenots,” Leroux’s “Le Nil” and Nevin's “One Spring 
Morning.” So great was her success that each number 
had to be repeated, and the last, with the violin obligato 
by Mr. Falk, was the signal for tremendous applause. 
Works by Saint-Saéns, Mozart and Beethoven, as played 
by Mr. Falk, delighted the audience and he, too, was 
compelled to give encores. The orchestral program was 
made up of works by Mozart, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, 
Delibes and Chabrier. 

The previous week, Conductor Leman led his forces in 
excellent presentation of works by Offenbach, Lane, 
Saint-Saéns, Wagner, Beethoven, Puccini and Liszt. Ruth 
Lloyd Kinney, contralto, was the soloist. In the even- 
ing the assisting soloists were Estelle Wentworth, so- 
prano, who was heard in selections by Gounod and Mas- 
senet; Jules Falk, violinist, who played the Wieniawski 
concerto in D minor, and Frank Nicoletta, harpist, who 
was heard in Pinto’s “Irish Fantasie.’ 

Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano, was the soloist with the 
Dennis Orchestra, J. Leonard Lewis, director, on July 20. 
The audience so liked her singing that she was compelled 
to add four encores, 


Globe Open Air Concert Enjoyed 


A very enjoyable program was presented at the Globe 
open air concert which was arranged by the Staten Island 
Community Council and took place at Curtis Field, New 
Brighton, Wednesday evening, August 11. The soloists 
included Lou Lazarin, baritone, with Antoinette Brody at 
the piano; Helen Young, contralto, accompanied by Helen 
Hillyer Haydock; Lora Thompson, harpist, and Eva Emmet 


Wyckoff, soprano, and Vera D’Artelle contributed two 
groups of dances. The composers represented were Mas 
cagni, Eden, Burleigh, Dubez, Thomas, Bachelet, Tosti, 


Branscombe, Cadman, Lorenzi, Rogers, Foot and Vander 
pool, The last named composer’s “Design” and “Every 
Little Nail” were received with special enthusiasm as sung 
by Miss Wyckoff, although the work of each participant 
was accorded hearty applause and many encores were neces 
sary. 
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Atlantic, N. J.—(See letter on another page.) 

Birmingham, Ala., August 3, 1920.—On September 
1, Ferdinand Dunkley will assume his duties as organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of the Advent. Mr. 
Dunkley comes to Birmingham from the State of Wash- 
ington, where he has been prominently identified with 
the musical life of Seattle, Tacoma and Chehalis. A new 
three manual and echo organ has been established in the 
Church of the Advent and Mr. Dunkley declares that he 
is looking forward with much pleasure to his work there. 
For several years he was organist at the First Church of 
Christ Scientist in Seattle, conducted the St. Cecilia Club 
of Tacoma and the Chehalis Choral Society, and was in- 
structor in vocal music at Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma. 


Canton, Ohio, August 4, 1920. The series of concerts 
announced for the People’s Musical Course this fall and 
winter is generally conceded to be the best in the history 
of the course as the list of artists engaged includes Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, Paul Althouse, Mischa Le- 
vitzki, the San Carlo Opera Company, Max Rosen, the 
All-American Bren composed of Ruth Miller, soprano; 
Henriette Wakefield, contralto; Harold Lindan, tenor, and 
Greek Evans, baritone; Mme. Louise Homer in joint re- 
cital with her daughter, Louise, and eight Victor artists— 
Albert Campbell, Henry Burr, John Myers, Frank Crox- 
ton, Billy Murray, Frank Banter, Fred Van Eps and 
Monroe Silver. In addition to the eight concerts, which 
form the regular course, the committee also announces 
that it has secured contracts for the appearance of Alma 
Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist. The Detroit Symphony Or- 
another 


chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, will be 
added feature. This organization was unable to fill its 
engagement here last year because of the railroad strike, 


A series of “Americanized” concerts is to make its ini- 
tial’ bow in Canton the coming season, opening October 
6 in the auditorium with Geraldine Farrar. The course 
will consist of five concerts in each of which three or 
more artists will appear. Among those engaged are Mary 
Garden, Charles Hackett, Sousa and his band, Renato 
Zanelli, Raoul Vidas, Frank La Forge and Grace Wagner. 
Sousa’s band is scheduled for October 13, while Mary 
Garden and her company will appear on November 9. 
American compositions are to be featured on each pro- 
gram. 

Sacred negro race were sung by Louise 
Mulbone Braxton, and her jubilee singers of the Macon 
Normal and Industrial School of Macon, Ga., at the 
morning service of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
on Sunday, August 1. 

Canton’s two leading bands, the Grand Army Band and 
Thayer’s Military Band, are giving concerts’ each week 
in the various city owned parks, large crowds attending: 
these events. 

Pupils of Margaret E. 


songs of the 


Lontzenheiser were heard in a 


delightful recital at the home of Elsie Gaupel, Saturday 
evening, July 31. : 
Albert De Scheu Heberstro, New York bass, is the 


newly appointed director of the choir at the First M. E. 
Church and assumes his duties there beginning the first 
of September, succeeding Dr. C. E. Manchester who has 
served the choir in that capacity during the past season. 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill,—(See letter on another page.) 


(See letter on another page.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cornersville, Ind., August 9 1020.—Anna_ Harrel 


Miller, soprano, and Merle Broaddus, pianist, of this city, 
gave a recital at Windfall, Ind., recently. 

Lucille Wilkin is studying with Mme. 
Aurora, N. Y., this summer. 

Hazel Murphy, a yee graduate of Western College, 
and a pupil of Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, gave a piano 
recital at Kendallville, Ind. Miss Murphy has accepted 
a position in the piano department of the Indiana College 
of Music and Fine Arts at Indianapolis. A. A. Glockzin, 
teacher of voice, presented his pupil, Anna Harrel 
Miller, soprano, assisted by Merle Broaddus, pianist, in a 
recital at the Central Christian Church, Thursday even- 
ing, July 8. Mrs. Miller sang particularly well the aria, 
“One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly.” She pos- 
sesses a dramatic voice of great range and uses it well. 
Her personality and stage presence make an admirable 
combination for an artist. 

.. Maurice Lucas, baritone, made his initial appearance 
in Connersville at the Central Christian Church, June 28, 
The program offered contained “Song to the Evening 
Star” from Wagner's “Tannhauser,” a group of English 
Scotch and Irish folk songs, and a group of songs by La 
Forge, Vander Stucken and German. Mr. Lucas’ voice is 
of rich baritone quality and he has a pleasing personality. 
He was assisted by Hazel Murphy, pianist, and Audrey 
Ogle furnished the accompaniments. 


Jacksonville, Fla., August 1, 1920.—-George Dale, pupil 
of Matja Niessen-Stone, of New York, gave a recital at 
the Women’s Club, Tuesday, July 20, accompanied by 
Bertha Foster at the piano. Mr. Dale offered an interest- 
ing program which included arias from “La Boheme” and 
“Aida,” together with song groups by Del Riego, Wood- 
man, Strauss, Huhn, Harry Pomar, Pearl G. Curran, Alice 
Reber Fish, Cadman, O'Hara, Harry Matthews, James. 
P. Dunn, Roger Quilter and Hammond. Mr. Dale is 
director of the vocal department of the School of Musical 
Art and has made many friends in this city. 

Music lovers here will welcome to their midst Mar- 
guerite Cooper, violinist and pianist, who has come to 
this city to live from Atlanta. Miss Cooper studied in 
New York with Maximilian Pilzer, Alexander Bloch and 
Clarence Adler. She has played with much success in 
the South and has done considerable teaching. She will 
give her first recital in Jacksonville in September. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 


Liszniewska at 


Pacific 





Mackinac Island, Mich., August 6, 1920.—-Beerman’s 
‘Concert Band is furnishing excellent music for visitors 
at Marquette Park. During the past week, compositions 
by Weber, Rossini, Delibes, Verdi, Offenbach, Herbert, 
Gounod, Wagner, Brahms, Sousa, Dvorak, Strauss, Bizet, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Puccini, Flotow and Balfe have been 
included on the programs. The personnel of the band in- 
cludes men who have been identified with such organiza- 
tions as the Minneapolis, Chicago and Detroit Symphony 
orchestras. 


Miami, Fla., August 2, 1920.—The Florida Conserva- 
tory of Music and Art has engaged Mme. Marguerite 
Wetzel as teacher of voice and languages. Mme. Wetzel 
was educated in Milan, Italy, in the famous Sabatini 
School for Opera. Her daughter, Helen Wetzel Moore, 
made her debut in opera in Italy when she was only seven- 
teen years of age. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Gates are rejoicing over the recent 
arrival of a fine boy, named George. Mr. Gates is the 
director of the choir of the Presbyterian Church and is 
one of Miami’s best tenor singers. 

Mrs. John R. Livingston, soloist at the ‘Baptist Church, 
is making an extended northern and western trip. Before 
returning to vocal duties in Miami, she expects to take a 
course of study under Dr. Carver, of the Chicago Cosmo- 
politan School of Music. 

The Trinity Methodist choir, under the splendid direc- 
tion of Mrs. Chester Davison, rendered a fine program 
last Sunday, this being the first of a series of sacred con- 
certs prepared for the summer services. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See 
St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Wildwood, N. J., August 1, 1920.—For the fifth con 
secutive season Walter Pfeiffer and his orchestra are giving 
daily and nightly municipal concerts at the Casino Audi- 
torium here, and with the same marked success of past 
seasons, This is due no doubt in part to the careful ar- 
rangement of the programs offered by Conductor Pfeiffer, 
who is an enthusiastic and artistic director. These munici- 
pal concerts are endowed by the city and operated by the 
music committee of the Board of Trade, the chairman of 
which is J. Fithian Tatem. Domenico Bove, the concert- 
master and assistant conductor of the orchestra, is also 
proving an attraction. His solo numbers are applauded 
vigorously and several encores have to be given every time 
he plays. He is a member of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The cello soloist is Carl Kneisel and the flutist, John A. 
Fischer, both of whom are members of the Philadelphia 
organization during the winter season. Their excellent 
rendition of solo numbers has won many warm friends 
for them at this resort. Frederick Rauser, an accomplished 
pianist of the Quaker City, is the accompanist and has ap- 
peared three times this season as a soloist, giving ample 
proof of his talent and musical knowledge. He is a mem- 
ber of the Temple University faculty at Philadelphia. At 
the special concerts Thursday and Sunday evenings well 
known soloists from New York and Philadelphia appear, 
and the auditorium with its capacity of 2,000 is always 
filled. The latter part of August a series of festival con- 
certs will be given by the orchestra under the supervision 
of the Civic Club, 


“Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
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ILLNESS OF EDITH MASON’S MOTHER NECESSITATES 
CHANGES IN RAVINIA OPERA BILL 


New “Double Header” Proves Popular and Wins More Laurels for Florence Easton and Alice Gentle 


Ravinia; August 14, 1920—Due to the serious illness 
of Edith Mason’s mother, who was taken to Rochester, 
Minn., to undergo an operation, and who was escorted 
to the Mayo institution by her daughter and other mem- 
bers of her family, the bill at Ravinia had to be changed 
on several nights. On Monday, August 9, the regular 
symphony program was given under the leadership of 
Richard Hageman. On Thursday “Pagliacci” was re- 
peated with the same cast heard at previous performances. 
On Wednesday instead of “Manon,” which was to have 
had another hearing, “Lucia” was the bill. 

“SECRET OF SUZANNE” — 

On Thursday evening, August 12, for the first time this 
season a new double bill was presented—Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Secret of Suzanne” and Massenet’s “La Navarraise.” In 
“The Secret,” Florence Easton disclosed besides her beau- 
tiful voice a sense of humor so catchy as to provoke as 
much surprise as hilarity from the audience, which 
showered her and her associates with thunderous plaudits 
at the close of the act, Florence Easton's versatility has 
been revealed this season, as she has appeared in well 
contrasted parts from the sublime to the comic, from the 
dramatic to the romantic, and each portrayal, well thought 
out, won the full approval of the press and public, Happy 
indeed is the manager who has among his artists such a 
valuable and talented songstress, who can bring tears as 
easily as laughter and who on more than one occasion 
completely electrified her audience. Miss Easton was 
well seconded by Millo Picco, who, although a little 
heavy made an amusing Count Gil and Giordano Paltri- 
neri, who found in the dumb part of Sante opportunities » 
for his comic talent. Richard Hageman and his men 
did well with the score and shared with the principals 
in the enjoyment of the performance. 


AND “LA NAVARRAISE.” 

Massenet’s “La Navarraise” has not been a_ success 
heretofore, but as presented at Ravinia, it met with a 
reception that presaged many repetitions. This reversal 
of, opinion may be due to various reasons, and the best 
being the manner in which the dramatic episode was 
performed by the principals and orchestra and staged 
by Armando Agnini. In the title role Alice Gentle found 
probably the best vehicle to give full sway to- her dramatic 
temperament. Her conception of the part is far more 
emotional than as presented by her predecessors, not only 
here but abroad as well. To use a common phrase, “she 
gave without restraint her all.” Pathetic was her Anita 

not conceived to be sure, according to technical rules, 
but perhaps for that reason she made of the role a unique 
portrayal. If histrionically, Miss Gentle was highly satis- 
factory, vocally she surpassed herself, her voice pulsating 
with that note of pathos that grips the heart and makes 
vibrate one’s emotional chords. Spellbound, the audience 
followed her through the short episode, restraining itself 
until the end of the act when it allowed its boundless 
enthusiasm to have full sway and then thundering ap 
plause mingling with the lightning in the sky broke as 
a triumphal tribute to a really remarkable artist. The 
Araquil of Morgan Kingston was highly satisfactory and 
although at times his French is disconcerting, not only 
to himself but to others, he proved by the beauty of his 
song and his sincere acting, one of the dominant factors 
in the opera. Leon Rothier was capital as Garrido, as 
were also Louis D’Angelo, Giordano Paltrineri, Paolo 
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Ananian and Louis Derman in their respective roles. A 
better ensemble would be hard to find and with Hageman 
giving of his best at the conductor’s desk, the orchestra 
brought out many unknown beauties that made the score 
far more interesting than heretofore. 

“La Boneme.” 

With Florence Easton, who had sung five times during 
the week, and who would have had a right to claim tired- 
ness, “Boheme” was given another hearing on August 13. 
Her Mimi ranks in the same high order as her Butterfly, 
Marguerite, Aida, Fiora, Susanne, Nedda, Leonore, and 
the many other characters ‘that she has portrayed so 
admirably this season to the habitues of Ravinia. Morgan 
Kingston was an excellent Rudolph and the balance of 
the cast, similar to the one heard at previous performances, 
did equally well. 

“Don PASQUALE.” 


The first per formance at Ravinia of Donizetti's amus- 
ing “Don Pasquale” with Vittorio Trevisan in the title 
role and Charles Hackett, Millo Picco and Consuelo 
Escobar in the leads, deserves more space than could be 
given at this writing, thus necessitating a delay of a week. 

RENE Deyries. 


Buhlig Has a Busy Winter Ahead: 


The engagement of Richard Buhlig, the pianist, as lec- 
turer for the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, already 
announced in the Musica Courter, will keep that artist 
very busy next winter, for his concert work will still be 
his principal occupation, and the combination of the two 
will not give-him much spare time. 

Mr. Buhlig will leave New York early in October, having 
resigned his position at the Institute of Musical Art, stop- 





RICHARD BUHLIG, 


Pianist. 


ping off two or three times on his way to the coast for 
recitals in different cities. In Los Angeles itself he will be 
the first soloist of the Philharmonic Orchestra’s season, 
playing the Tschaikowsky concerto at the second pair of 
concerts, the first pair being purely orchestral. He will 
also appear as soloist with the orchestra in some of its 
winter concerts outside of Los Angeles and will be the 
soloist for its entire spring tour in 1921, which will cover 
the whole Pacific Coast and extend as far east as Denver. 
He is also engaged for a number of individual recitals in 
the coast cities during the winter. In March he begins a 
four weeks’ leave of absence which will bring him East to 
fill concert engagements. His New York recital will take 
place at Aeolian Hall on April 1 and April 3 (the anni- 
versary of Brahms’ death), on his way back West, he will 
play the Brahms D minor concerto with the Detroit Orches- 
tra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor. 

The Los Angeles lectures, twelve in all, will be held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Ambassador, a lecture being given 
on the day preceding each pair of concerts. These lectures 
we exclusively for the subscribers to the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra concerts, which Walter Henry 
Rothwell so ably conducts. In them Mr. Buhlig will deal 
on very broad lines with music in general and particularly 
with its relations to all its sister arts. There will be no 
dry analytical dissection of each program, but it will merely 
be taken as an introduction and basis for a talk which will 
be aimed to bring the love of all art more strongly home to 
all hearers. Musical illustrations, if any, will only be in- 
cidental and will be performed by an assisting artist. If his 
other engagements permit, Mr. Buhlig will also occasionally 
deliver a ten minute talk to the school children immediately 
preceding the numerous school programs which the orches- 
tra gives during the season. 


Metropolitan Music School Wants Singers 


In view of the large number of works to be studied 
for next season, the Chorus School of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, under the direction of Edoardo Petri, is 
already in session. Instruction in the Chorus School is 
absolutely free, and admission is open to all young Ameri- 
can singers possesing a good voice and a fair knowledge 
of music. Voice trials are still being held at 1425 Broad- 
way. Applications should be sent immediately to Edoardo 


Petri, by mail only. 
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Book s 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., CHICAGO 
“Putting the World In Tune,” by Henriette Weber 
“How can I make my child like music?” is the 
put in Henriette Weber's book, which has the sub-title 
“How to Teach the Child Appreciation of Music,” and is 
illustrated with drawings by Claude Buck. This question is 
answered in detail by Miss Weber, who is a well known 
critic and pianist of Chicago. Quotations from this book 
will best show its contents and scope. She speaks of the 
magic of music at the outset, the strange power that lies 
in a set of quivering vibrations. It starts a man dream- 
ing, a woman weeping, a child dancing. She says that 
rhythm is the motive power of expression through sound, 
the basic principle on which music is founded. Scales, the 
do-re-mi-fa of school days, seem such senseless things that 
it is quite astonishing that this is the basis of all modern 
music. She tells the story of a Sacred Mountain, the 
hollow bamboos; also the birds, male and female, which 
chirped each six notes, but the lady bird just a bit higher than 
the other, so making a chromatic scale. This little story 
might serve to draw the attention of the little beginner to 
music, and to the scale. “When to begin musical training” 
is answered with the suggestion that it should begin long 
before the piano lessons start. All persons have a liking 
for music, are “musical” in a degree, and “it is a loss of 
happiness not to know music,” says Darwin. The rhythmic 
sense can be cultivated in a child of two, and the author 
suggests a xylophone as the first direct means of interest 
ing the child in musical sounds. The water glasses on the 
table, struck with a fork, each glass having in it varying 
quantities of water, may be used. Ask the child to imitate 
the tone, the pitch, and see how surprising will be the re- 
sult! The one great thing to remember is that the music 
sense is a tender thing that can easily be killed by the wrong 
kind of care. The golden key to creating and continuing a 
child's interest in music cannot be bought, and is not for 
sale at studios, One must appeal to a child’s imagination, 
The sounds of the birds, the phonograph, even the window 
pane, all may be noted for the child’s interest. King Har- 
mony and Queen Melody rule in Musicland; typical music 


question 


games can be invented to stir interest in this. Playing 
such pieces as Debussy’s “Dancing Snow” or Rive-King’s 
“Bubbling Spring,” explaining them, will meet with re- 


sponse from the child. The phonograph and again the 
phonograph should always be utilized, for through it much 
music may be assimilated. The little toy pianos of an 
octave or more are extremely useful. Developing rhythmic 
sense is easy ; everybody feels this sense of time. Playing 
soldier or “high stepping horses” is stimulating. The many 
experiences of the child are reflected in music; “The Happy 
Farmer,” “Simple Confession,” “The Anvil Chorus,” are 
melodious pieces that children enjoy. William Watson's 
little poem relating to the keyboard is quoted, as follows: 


“Five and thirty black slaves, 
Half a hundred white, 

All their duty but to sing 
For this queen's delight. 

Now with throats of thunder, 
Now with dulcet lips, 

While she rules them royally 
With her finger tips.” 


‘Taking Lessons” comes next, and here Miss Weber 
emphasizes the absolute necessity of the teacher being alert, 


sympathetic, in tune with the child. The work assigned is 
cut out to meet individual needs. The way to practice 
rightly is shown, with co-operation from the home, not 


as is so often the case. Don't let the piano be 
don’t confine music study to study of the piano 
out if your boy likes or admires a_ violin, 
consult the head of the music in his school, 
and find out what is best. Music study makes for alertness, 
there is no question as to this. A “Kinderband” (a picture 
of one is printed in the book) is feasible in any school. 
“Linking Up with the School” is given a chapter, in which 
the author enlarges on the usefulness of the phonograph. 
“This tin box furnishes one of the strongest links between 
home music study and school music.” Melodies can be played 
on it, explanations made, stories told which will interest all 
children, no matter what their age. There is apt to be 
spontaneous singing in the kitchen by our Irish Katy, but 
little of it in the drawing room. Why is this? Read Miss 
Weber's book and see.. “What about your boy?” “You are 
trying to make that boy into another you. One’s enough,” 
says Emerson. Edison, a keen, calculating scientist, says 
that “the time is coming when music will play an important 
part in the affairs of the world,” and this means much. 
Let your boy take up music on the lines indicated. Wouldn't 
you rather have your boy playing his flute or his fiddle at 
home than surreptitiously shooting craps? The father’s 
own musicless education is the root of dad's prejudice 
against having the son study music. The appeal of music 
is a direct onslaught on the emotions. You don't have to 
know about a thing technically to feel it. Get a phono- 
graph and see what an educator it is! Music in the family 
comes next. “More good music in the home” should be 
everybody's slogan. The neighborhood opera club should 
be included in any plan. The moral influence of music 
constitutes an interesting chapter; the class singing, the 
learning to listen, the natural craving for music, Shake- 
speare’s sayings about music, all are noted in this book. 
Jazz on the battle line encouraged many a homesick boy, 
put new life into him, helped win many a battle of the 
recent war. A phonograph was a common company posses- 
sion, and helped the wounded in the hospitals over many a 
fearful time. Hospital music, with “corridor singing,” is 
common in England. Turn on the jazz when things in the 
kitchen lag, or when Johnny is slow about doing that errand. 
The first American negro band won fame in France, put pep 
into the fighters, and set France by the ears. But don’t 
have jazz music alone. It is not wrong for your child to 
like ragtime or any popular music, but it must be kept in 
its place, It is not wrong for him to have candy, but don’t 
“What Every Home Should 


interference, 
out of tune; 
alone. Find 
a flute, a horn; 


give him candy all the time. 
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Have” is a chapter of much interest, Suggesting much that 
is practical, “The business of music” concerns itself with 
the long haired apostle of harmony, his lax business and 
moral ideas, and emphasizes the fact that modern Ameri- 
can musicians are not of this class. The men of music 
of today are of the finest types of American manhood, 
financially successful, and an honor to the community. 
Faking is no.longer possible for any length of time. “I 
want my boy to play an instrument, so that when he goes 
away to college he will find it helps to make friends,” says 
one father nowadays. “Music and Our National Life” is in- 
cluded in this book of 200 pages, and, too, it is full of ob- 
servations showing the wide knowledge and sympathy of 
the writer. “Movie music” is mentioned, and its importance 


noted. Musical supe rvisors, the women’s clubs, community 
music, the country ‘ ‘sings,’ New York's appropriation for 
music, Baltimore, with its city symphony orchestra, organ- 


ized labor, all come in for mention and suggestive exam- 
ple of modern interest in music. “Every Man His Own 
Tuning Fork” is the closing chapter, and this takes one 
into psychological realms, leading into “The Home Reper- 
tory,” a list of pieces suggested for the player roll or 
phonograph, either vocal or instrumental. “Song Collec- 
tions for Children” will be found very useful. The book 
bears the date June 1, 1920, so it is fresh from the press. 


Music 
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- i Number One is 

THREE PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE, “Flight of Swal- 
lows,” a waltz 

b rice, about 


FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS grade three, slight- 

ly reminiscent of 
“Love’s Dream After the Ball,” consisting of even eighth-notes as 
epart one; then a graceful secondary melody in neighboring keys, and 
a return to the first. Number Two is “Leonora,” a mazurka, in real 
Polish manner, mostly chords, with pronounced melody and rhythm. 
Number Three is “A Song at Twilight,” a very tuneful melody, in- 
terspersed with chords, attractive in every respect. They are marked 


op. 100. 
a ——-- vse 7 he old English melody has 
“GILES SCROGGINS, been adapted and arranged for 


Song by solo voice of low range, from 
Song 


$ flat to D. It tells how Giles 
GRANT-SCHAEFER 


courted Molly Brown, who 
bought a ring with posy true, 
and the motto “No knife shall cut our love in two.” But alackaday! 
Scissors cut as well as knives, and quite uncertain are our lives; 
Fate's scissors cut poor Giles’ thread, so he was dead, dead, dead. 
Poor Mary laid down to weep, went to sleep, and Scroggins’ ghost 
visited her; it said: 
“O Molly you must go with I, 
Fol de rol, de fol de rol; 
‘Come, come before the morning beam’ 
‘I won't,’ she cried, and gave a scream; 
Then woke and found she dream'd a dream, 
Fol de rol, de fol de rol de riddle dee.” 
This fearsome adventure is illustrated with characteristic music, the 
piano playing humorous accompaniment with little scrambles, some 
bangs in the bass, and spookish, light arpeggii in the right place. 
It is a novelty sure to be welcomed by artists and public, who have 
to sing and hear so much serious music. 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO., 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


“MY MOTHER,” This song, the poem by Lloyd 


Garrett, sets a high standard 
. for songs in similar vein, for 
Song by the poem is -beautiful, echoing 
OBERNDORFER true _ devotion to one’s best 
friend, and the music is worthy 
of the poem. Some “mother songs’’ are too deeply complicated, too 
“modernistic’’ to be truly appealing, but the melodiousness of this 
song hits the fancy at once. The first stanza says: 
“I know a silv’ry mantle of hair, 
That falls like a drift over furrows of care, 
As if to hide, on that brow so fair, 
The worry and sorrow that I marked there.’ 
It ends with a repetition of the words “my mother,” to music alto 
gether appropriate. It begins in 4-8 time, in moderate tempo, each 


tone of the music exactly fitting the accent of the spoken word. The 
second stanza is in minor, with a certain hard-to-describe pathos in 
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the text which refers to the dim eyes. A return to the music of the 
first stanza, with climax and gently dying phrases ends this char- 
acteristic song. Highly recommended for mothers’ clubs, for the 
church-day known as ‘Mothers’ Sunday,” etc. Range for medium 
voice, embracing low C to high F. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


. ~ The composer calls this “an impres- 
“SEA SOLITUDE,” sion,” ol it is to 4 considered as 
»; 2 such, and not as a descriptive picce. 
for Piano, by It is built on modern lines, with free- 
GUSTAVE FERRARI dom of harmony, and the chromatic 
»yrogressions which have been so greatly 
enlarged since Wagner’s day. It consists of a theme of two measures 
up and down the diatonic scale, the first measure in 6-4, the second 
in 9-4 time. This theme receives varied treatment, finally reaching 
climax on the eighth page, where three staves are needed to make 
the music clear. Dedicated to Harold Bauer. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


This pol ’ 
MARCHES FOR USE IN SCHOOLS, paper’ covers, "limp, 
Edited by cord Series of edt: 


THOMAS WHITNEY SURRETTE guvienet music and 


00ks on musical 
pedagogy, and is nearly fifty pages long. The contents contain 
marches on Old English, French, Welsh, Scotch, Russian, Neapolitan, 
Tuscan and other melodies of similar nature and origin. ‘Rule 
Brittania,” ‘‘March of the Men of Harlech,” “The Campbells are 
Comin’ "—all these are familiar to everybody; they are here arranged 
in easy form, yet preserving the original melody intact. Six standard 
marches close the volume, being the march from Handel’s “Scipio,” 
Gluck’s ‘‘Alcestis,”” Mendelssohn's “War March of the Priests,” 
Schumann's “‘Happy Farmer,’ “Northern Song’ and “Soldiers’ 
March” from ‘Kinderscenen.”” It is a thoroughly useful volume 
and any pianist needing practical marches for school, church, moving 
pictures or other occasions, will find this booklet ideal. 


OPERA GIVEN BY JOINT 
FORCES IN CHAUTAUQUA 


Chorus, Soloists and Orchestra Combine in Presentation of 
“Samson and Delilah”’—Symphony Concerts Attract 
Huge Audiences 

Chautauqua, N. Y., August 6, 1920—The soloists for 
August made their first appearance last Sunday evening at 
the memorial service for the late Bishop John H. Vincent. 
They are Laura Ferguson, soprano; Alice Moncrieff, con- 
tralto; C. Judson House, tenor, and Harold Land, bass. 

The Chautauqua Choir and the Jamestown Choral So- 
ciety, with the New York Symphony Orchestra, all under 
the direction of William C. Bridgman, gave in oratorio 
form Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” in the Amphi- 
theater on Saturday evening. The last appearance of the 
July soloists was made on this occasion, The introduction 
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“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” with much feeling. 
Walter Greene in the part of Dagon, the High Priest, 
acquitted himself like the seasoned singer that he is, dis 
playing his thorough musicianship. The Jamestown Choral 
Society gave admirable support to the Chautauqua Choir, 





(Center) Walter Greene, baritone soloist, caught by the 


a new Palm Beach suit. 


Vr. Greene goes to Maine to spend his vacation before beginning his fall tour. 
William ©. Bridgman, choral director of the Chautauqua Institution; Mary Potter, 


Reading from left to right: 


while looking his best in 
Ur. Greene completed a successful season in Chautauqua on July 31 singing with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in the part of Dagon, the High Priest, in the rendition of “Samson -and Delilah.” 


camera in Chautauqua, N. Y., 


(Left) After a hard rehearsal. 


contralto for July; Fred Shattuck, official accompanist for Chautauqua for many years, and Louise Hubbard, 


soprano soloist for July, photographed following a vigorous attack upon Rossini’s 


noticed, they seem to be enjoying it by the happy expression on their faces. 
completed a successful summer engagement in one of the 


America, posing for their picture on the shores of Chautauqua Lake where they 
They are (left to right) Robert Howell, tenor; Louise Hubbard, soprano; 


together. Members of the July quartet who have just 
greatest summer music centers in 


have enjoyed a pleasant summer. 


“Stabat Mater.” 4s will be 
(Right) Having a happy season 


Mary Potter, contralto, and Walter Greene, baritone. 


to the first chorus, “God, Israel's God,” was effectively 
played by the orchestra, with the augmented choral forces 
following with prompt obedience to the conductor’s baton. 

The aria by Robert Howell, who took the part of. Sam- 
son, was dramatically rendered. One of the best vocal 
numbers was that by the women of the chorus in Scene 
Six of Act One, followed by the “Spring Song” sung by 
Mary Potter who was Delilah. Miss Potter also sang 


and Mr. Bridgman deserves much commendation for his 


- creditable handling of the big chorus and the orchestra. 


Sympnony Concerts Atrract Huce AupIENCEsS. 

The concerts given by the Symphony are drawing bigger 
crowds than ever. The overture to “Ruy Blas,” by Men 
delssohn, was the first number of the classical concert given 
last Monday evening under the direction of Rene Pollain 


Mozart's symphony in C minor followed, and two dances 
from “Coppelia” brought such applause that Schumann's 
“Traumerei” as an encore was the acknowledgment The 
program was brought to a close with the overture to Wag 
ner’s “Tannhauser.” 

At the matinee concert given Wednesday the violin solo, 
“Souvenir de Moscow” (Wieniawski) by Mr. Lichstein 
was a brilliant feature. Mr. Lichstein was enthusiastically 
applauded at the conclusion of the number, being recalled 
five times. Other numbers were the overture to “Martha,” 
Flotow; Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony; “Rigoletto” 
Fantasia by Verdi-Tavan, and Wagner's march from 
*Tannhauser.” 

Instead of the usual twilight concert Thursday. evening 
the pageant, “Liberty’s Child Garden,” written by Blanch 
McCann, of Pittsburgh, was presented. There. was an in 
troductory violin solo to the pageant played by the talented 
young Hymen Flaunsbaum of the McKelvy Platoon School 
of Pittsburgh. The music for the dances was furnished by 
Florence and Hilda Berkey, pianists; Mr. Lichstein and 
Mr. Sharrow, violinists, and M. Eisenberg, cellist, of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra H. ¢ 


Lhevinne Rescues Woman from Drowning 


The Gray-Lhevinnes have a beach in front of their lovely 
summer home on the Bay of San Francisco. A few days 
ago Mme. Gray-Lhevinne saw the body of a woman float- 
ing in with the tide. Mr. Lhevinne was busily engaged 
composing in his studio when he heard her calling 1 
He rushed out and pulled the woman ashore. It serr:>! 
if she were dead, but with the strength ofa young giant and 
the knowledge of an athlete, he worked over the body until 
at last she again breathed. By the time the pulmotor and 
ambulance arrived she was breathing, though still uncon 
scious. Then Lhevinne went back to his piano and put. in 
ten hours to finish his perfect day 


Sundelius Sings “The Heart Call” 


On Thursday evening, August 5, an interesting program 
was given at the Arcade in Asbury Park by Arthur Mid 
dleton, baritone; Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, assisted by Pryor’s Band As an encore 
for her last aria, Miss Sundelius sang “The Heart Call,” 
by Frederick W. Vanderpool 


the audience, she called him out to share in the applaus¢ 


Seeing the composer in 
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DOROTHY JARDON FOUGHT FOR 


known what it was to be hungry; to be in want of a dol- 
winter,” she exclaimed with a little emo- 
The manager of 
little road company told me that I would have 
I was then forced 
1 couldn't afford it, for I needed every 
Well,” she 


laughed, “it ended in my buying a rain coat for $3.50 for 


lar 
thon 
the 
buy one 
to tell him that 
penny ; 


appearances’ sake!” 
worn Jut shoes! 


| enjoy the consequences 


“Ever since | was nine, 
admitting 


real 
knew you'd show 
not all living 


} 
those 


cel 


and the 


doubtful about our ages 
problem will never be 
a family to feed, do you wonder | got sick of seeing about 


the 


SUCCESS AND WON IT 


(Continued from page 14.) 


Why, one 


“I didn't even have an overcoat 
1 couldn't run such a risk! 
| was the main support of my family. 


In the next breath she said 


of the episode—chilblains ! 


Breap EARNER. 


however, that I have not always been 
Going into the 
daughter of St 
surprise,” 


Patrick, had twenty 


ven a hazy memory 
And mother is, too! 


accurately solved 


My feet got so wet one snowy day that 
all but stuck them into the fire and even to this day 


I have struggled for a living, 


family history a bit, my mother, a 
children! 
she laughed, “but they 
Poor mother used to say that she lived in 
days to have children and carry half of them to the 
metery! Why,” she went on, “she has us all mixed up 
little ones who have passed on, their names, too, 
We living children are rather 
So I guess 
With such 
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150 slices of bread and jam piled up in the center of the 
table, ready for the murderous mob, and it was a wild 
mob when it gathered!” 

In talking so freely, Dorothy Jardon meant no dis- 
respect. She merely makes no bones about the truth, nor 
does she quibble with words. And all the more’s the rea- 
son she is to be admired, 

“Was your talent inherited?” asked the writer, realizing 
that it was a time worn question. 


GRANDFATHER BAND MASTER. 


“My grandfather, with the good old Irish name of 
Patrick Cavanaugh, was a band master in Dublin and my 
mother, as a girl, used to polish the violin strings and tan 
the leather for the drums. At one time she had a passion 
to become a cornet player. Can you imagine the mother 
of twenty children seins the cornet? As for my father, 
he sang in a choir in France—he was a Frenchman, you 
know—where by the way, I was born in the Latin quarter. 
| was christened in the old Madeleine, but came to America 
as a child of two. 


Gores To Brapy. 


“Prior to four years ago, I had studied singing for ten 
years, both here and abroad. I say until four years ago, 
because not till then had I stuck to any one teacher long 
enough to do anything worth while. Isn't it funny,” she 
mused, “how some things just happen for the best when 
nothing is planned! I was walking through Seventy- 
second street one day on my way downtown to do some 
shopping, when my attention was attracted by a beautiful 
voice, which floated out on the still summer afternoon air. 
I knew it was the proper way to sing and I made up my 
mind to consult the Maestro. I could only be turned down! 
| ran up the steps and rang the bell. A gentleman re- 
sponded 

“‘Is the Maestro in?’ I inquired of him. 

“*Yes, Miss Jardon,’ he replied, almost knocking me off 
my feet. ‘I am Mr. Brady.’ 

**'You know me then?’ 

“*T have heard you in vaudeville several times and I have 
admired your Carmen,’ 

“"Can | sing for you?’ s 

“*As soon as | finish this lesson with Carolina Lazzari, 
who has just been signed up with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany.’ 

“Interesting?” she queried. “Well, I sang sixteen bars 
of Santuzza’s aria, but it was enough for William Brady 
to tell me that | was throaty and couldn't go on for another 
two years singing like that. He told me to go home and 
think over studying with him. But my mind was made 
up and I began to take lessons from that very day. I shall 
never get over being indebted to Mr. Brady and shall go 
on taking lessons from him while I have a note left in 
my head! Well, sixteen months after, | had an audition 
with Mr. Campanini, who said: ‘A voice of passion and 
fire with the Melba quality!’ He had heard many voices 
that day but, fortunately, I was the only one he thought 
anything of. He told me he wanted to give ‘Fedora’ but 
he had not been able to find anyone since Lina Cavalieri 
who was suited to the part. He said I should debut in it 
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with Muratore! A_ five years contract to do leading 
dramatic roles ensued as a result. 


A Mopern CARMEN. 


“And I must tell you that just out of respect to the 
great Maestro’s memory and his belief that I could do 
‘Carmen,’ in the ‘Brevities’ I shall do the first act, where 
Carmen makes her entrance and goes through the 
‘Habanera.’ Only my Carmen will be the 1920 one with 
more up to date clothes. In this new show, I adhere almost 
entirely to the conventionalities of the operatic stage. My 
entrance is made in a huge sailor hat, from which I emerge 
and sing my own waltz song ‘My Only One.’ Oh, yes,” 
in reply, “I have been writing songs for nine years. Three 
others of mine are to be sung by the ensemble. A very 
cunning number which I will do is the sweet colored lullaby 
‘My Pickaninny Babe’ sung to a little Pickaninny in a bale 
of cotton. Yes, these are all my own ideas” 

And Dorothy Jardon has always been known for her 
unusual ideas, In fact, some say she has almost as big a 
following for her clothes as for her voice. Consequently, 
it is not surprising that there has already been a great 
demand for tickets for the opening night of the “Brevities.” 


Her Favorites, 


Dorothy Jardon, incidentally, has her favorites like all 
other people. Farrar she adores and Caruso she worships! 
The former, she declares, is “America’s representative 
singer, while Caruso has the soul of a child.” 

“All real artists are children for that matter,” she in- 
ferred, “you will find they have a cheery ‘Hello’ for the 
porter as well as a bow for the King or the Queen. It is 
“Te ea they have been through so much. They understand 
ife! 

Success with “Yourzeit.” 

“What I want most to be,” she continued, “is a singer for 
the people. I want to sing ballads. They reach the hearts 
of the masses. I think I can accomplish this for my success 
with Rhea Silberta’s ‘Yohrzeit’ is proof that I reached the 
hearts of the Jews. Let me say right here that I am one 
Irish Catholic who adores the Jews. God bless them! They 
support music and give us work! I mean it,” she said 
seriously. “Now, don't they? 

“When I first introduced ‘Yohrzeit’ at the Hippodrome 
two years ago, my interpretation even fooled the Orthodox. 
I remember upon one occasion, Cantor Rosenblatt stood in 
the wings and listened to me.. When I had finished and 
came off, he declared that I couldn’t fool him. I must be 
a Jewess! My Irish asserting itself, I exclaimed: 

“*Honest to Gawd, Cantor, I’m not!’ I even showed him 
my rosary which I always carry with me. Then he told 
me that I was the finest Catholic-Jew he had ever met. I 
have, incidentally, every hope of recording ‘Yohrzeit’ for 
the Brunswick people, for whom I am making records. As 
for old Irish songs,” a twinkle coming into her gray eyes, 
“my mother taught me some that I haven't sung publicly 
yet and they are very beautiful. Mother, by the way, is a 
severe critic, even though she doesn’t sing and once upon a 
time wanted to become a cornet player. When I first began 
to sing, she used to caution me ‘not to yell and holler so but 
to kind of get those little grace notes like a violin player.’ 
When I would remonstrate : 

“*But, mama, my voice is so big. I can’t help it.’ 

“‘It don't matter,’ she would come back, ‘you can’t tell 
me that you can’t croon soft and sweet.’ 

A Genutne WoMAN. 

“Ah,” Dorothy Jardon ended abruptly, “you will have 
to meet her one day. She's a real old-fashioned Irish 
mother !” 

And the writer concluded that that mother’s Lrish blood 
and all the fine characteristics of the race, combine to make 
Dorothy Jardon a genuine sort of a woman, whose great 
faith is responsible for her always “coming up smilin’.” 

-™. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 














Patton’s Diction Frequently Extolled 


The appended lines, culled from newspapers of various 
cities, reveal in a conclusive manner the opinion of the 
critics in regard to the work of Fred Patton, the bass- 
baritone. In addition to his excellent voice and skill in its 
use, his diction is often highly commended : 

Fred Patton, the baritone, was in splendid voice, singing with 


great sonority of tone and clear enunciation.— Schenectady Union- 
Star, February 23. 





Fred Patton was Raphael and sang the part with power and 
dramatic effectiveness, fee ete a baritone voice of pleasing 
quality. and great range.—Schenectady Gazette, February 23. 


Fred Patton sang beautifully the final bass obligato in “The 
Bells."’"-—Philadelphia Public Ledger, February 





Fred Patton sang his music with smooth and opulent tone. 
Philadelphia North American, February 7. 


Fred Patton, whose singing possessed the important merit of 
clear enunciation, contributed a due share to the general enjoy- 


ment.—-Philadelphia Inquirer, February 7. 


Mr. Patton's voice was appropriately sonorous and resounding in 
the fourth part with the introduction of the “iron bells.’’—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, February 7. 


Fred Patton made a most favorable Philadelphia 


Evening Ledger, February 7. 


impression. 





The soloists sang their parts efficiently, although Mr. Patton's 
diction was the clearest of the three.—-New York Evening Sun, 
February 11. 





His remarkably clear diction was a delight New York Evening 
Mail, February 11. 


Zarad Always Charming 

Francesca Zarad seems to have little difficulty in pleas- 
ing, or, rather, charming, her audiences. During the 
month of July she filled several concert engagements. 
Three or four papers, in reviewing her singing, spoke 
in the headings of her “charm.” On July 21, Mme. Zarad 
sang at the Tacoma, Wash., Stadium and this is what 
the Tribune had to say: 

Francesca Zarad sang her way into the hearts of several thou 
sand people Wednesday evening. Mme. Zarad came to Tacoma a 
stranger, but when she left the Stadium after an evening of such 
delightful character that the singer and the audience seemed to 
draw nearer and nearer each other as the program progressed, she 
was a close friend who had established her right to be counted one 
of the favorites of the Stadium musical events. She left behind 
an impression of a vivid, engaging personality, a temperament of 
intense dramatic character, and a voice of rich, warm color and 
dramatic quality, all combining to give her singing a charm to 
which the audience responded with immense enthusiasm. 


Friday evening, July 23, the singer appeared at the 
State Normal Auditorium, Bellingham, Wash., and gave 
an entire program, while on the 29th she gained equal 
success at the Northern State Normal School Auditorium, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Said the Laramie Republican of 
in that city the previous day: 

The audience did not wait to hear her first song. They loved 
her from the moment of her appearance on the stage. Her smile 
is captivating, her stage presence and manners utterly charming 
and one can readily agree with the commentator who said that 
“her personality would win any audience.” Mme. Zarad has a 
beautiful voice, especially fine in the middle and lower registers, 
where there is a haunting sweetness that is most appealing But 
the height of her artistry is reaghed in her interpretative skill. 


July 2 of her recital 


Hugo Kaun’s Recent Successes 


Although the economic lot of the composer in Germany 
is at present a sad one as a result of the war, yet the 
greatest misery has not interfered with the visitations 
of the heavenly muse, nor as it prevented the success 
of some artists. This is the record of Hugo Kaun during 
the last two years: His third symphony, published in 
1917, has had twenty-seven performances; thus far the 
list of orchestra leaders included Fiedler, Pfitzner, Panz- 
ner, Furtwangler, Reiner, Langs and Laber. His new 
oratorio, “Mother Earth,” has had eight renditions since 
the armistice. But Mr. Kaun’s greatest success was with 
his new opera, “Der Fremde” (“The Stranger”), which 
was brought out in February of this year by the Dresden 
Opera, one of the foremost stages in Germany, and the 
scene of many brilliant premiéres, including most of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ later operatic works. 

The success of “Der Fremde” was enormous and Kaun 
was called before the footlights no less than thirty-two 
times. The press was unanimous in pronouncing it the 
greatest success of any oper ratic premiére in the Saxon 
capital in recent years. The critics praise the superior 
workmanship, the wealth of polyphony, the rich harmonic 
garb, the masterly treatment of both the vocal and the 
orchestral apparatus, and, above all, the beautiful, appeal- 
ing melody in which the score abounds. 

The Kaun novelty has already been accepted for per- 
formance by operahouses in Bremen, Kiel, Danzig and 
Stettin, and negotiations are pending with others. A com- 
poser who under gyich trying conditions can write a sym- 
phony, an oratorio and an opera capable of achieving 
such acclaim, deserves great credit and honor. The many 
friends of Hugo Kaun in this country—he spent seventeen 
years of his life here—will be glad to learn of his recent 
successes. 


Klibansky Awards Seattle Scholarship 

Sergei Klibansky is spending the summer at Seattle, 
Wash., where he has a large and flourishing class. Recently 
a scholarship contest was conducted by Mr. Klibansky, of 
which he writes: “It was so hard for me to decide that I 
thought it best to draw a lot among the ten best. The win- 
nerwas ‘Betty Brown, the possessor of an unusually beauti- 
ful mezzo-contralto voice,” 

Mr. Klibansky is also ‘very enthusiastic over the voice 
of Vivian Hart, for whom he predicts big things. When 
the well known vocal pedagogue first arrived in Seattle, 
he intended to work only four days a week, but so large 
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has his class become that it is necessary for him to put in 
every available hour of the entire week for that purpose. 
He is very enthusiastic over the work of Miss Cornish, 
director of the Cornish School of Music, where he has his 
class. This institution has outgrown its present quarters 
and will move into a new building in January. 


Tirindelli to Resume Cincinnati Activities 

The friends and interested followers of the career of 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli are looking forward to his return to 
resume his post as teacher of violin and conductor of the 
orchestra at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Dur 
ing his year spent in New York, Mr. Tirindelli has received 
many honors, his songs having been on the programs of 
many famous singers, among the most recent being a group 
sung by Rosa Raisa at the New York Hippodrome, on 
which occasion Mr. Tirindelli supplied the accompaniments 
and shared jn the ovation. He is devoting the final weeks 
of his vacation to selecting material and arranging pro 
grams for the conservatory orchestra concerts to be given 
during the coming season. Mr. Tirindelli will return to 
resume his conservatory activities the first week in Sep 
tember. 


Seventh Program Given at Hughes’ Studios 
Wellington Lee played the seventh program in the series 
of studio’ recitals which is being given by the pupils of 
Edwin Hughes this summer. He appeared on the evening 
of August 7, playing the following numbers: Sonata, op. 
7, Beethoven; “Moment Musical,” op. 94, No. 1, and im 
promptu, op. 90, No. 4, Schubert; “Des Abends” anu 
“Grillen,” from op. 12, Schumann; polonaise, C sharp 
minor, prelude, op. 45, and impromptu in A flat, Chopin; 
prelude in G minor, Rachmaninoff; arabesque in E, De 
bussy; “Fledermaus” waltz, Strauss-Schiitt. 


Scott Writes New Sacred Song 


A new sacred song by John Prindle Scott has just been 
accepted by Huntzinger & Dilworth. It is a setting to ~ 
familiar Scripture verses of the Eighth Psalm, “When 
Consider the Heavens, the Moon and the Stars! What 
Is Man?” The song will be issued in two keys for high 
and low voice. 


Rudolph Ganz to Be Busy Abroad 


Rudolph Ganz, who has concluded his first master class 
in Kansas City, sailed for Europe on July 30 to remain 
abroad antil next January. After a brief stay in Paris 
he will join his family in the Swiss mountains where he 
will rest until the opening of his European tour in 
Zurich, his native city, appearing on October 3-4 as solo 
ist with a local symphony society. Concerts have been 
booked with every Swiss orchestral society. In Novem 
ber Mr. Ganz has been engaged as soloist with several 
French orchestral societies and he will also be heard in 
recitals in Paris and a number of other French cities 
At the conclusion of his concert work in France he will 
return to Switzerland for a recital tour which will take 
him to all the important cities. Christmas will be spent on 
the ocean and his reappearance in America takes place on 
January 2. His New York recital will be given on Janu 
ary 18, the program containing a new Ganz composition 


Sonya Yergin’s Promising Debut 

Sonya Yergin, a young soprano from Cincinnati, who 
has been here for some time past studying with Lazar 
Samoiloff, made her New York debut at the Stadium on 
Tuesday, July 27 Without question Miss Yergin is the 
most promising young artist who has appeared there thi 
season. She has a powerful voice of quite unusual beauty, 
uses it with an ability notable in one who is just beginning 
a career, and has a sure feeling for interpretation and 
effect. She pleased the audience so much with her singing 
of the falatella” from “Pagliacci” with orchestra—in 
which she had to struggle against the efforts of an entirely 
incompetent conductor—that two encores were insisted on 
She sang Margaret Ruthven Lang’s “Irish Love Song” and 
Mrs. Beach’s ‘Ah, Love, but a Day,” 
songs than many artists have chosen for a Stadium en 
core, and in them emphasized all the good qualities she 
had previously exhibited. 
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CHICAGOANS LIKE LEVY’S 
NEW SONATA FOR VIOLA 


Felix Borowski, President of Chicago Musical College, Is 
Married—Recital and Conservatory Notes 
Chicago, IL, August 14, 1920.—The following resolution . 
emanating from the Chicago Apollo Club has been sent 
this office : 


fur Musica Courter, 

610-625 Orchestra Bldg 

Chicago, Il! 

Attention Miss Jeannette Cox 

Dear Madam: At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Apollo 
Musical Club, Monday, July 26, 1920, the following resolution was 
passed with the order tijat the Secretary send a copy to you 

The resolution is as follows 

“It was moved and seconded that a vote of confidence, respect and 
regard in and for Maude N. Rea, business manager, from the Board 
of Directors of the Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, be tendered her 
and a copy of same sent to the Musica Courter in reply to an 
article appearing in that paper dated July 8, 1920 Further re 

that this resolution be given as much publicity as the 


questing 
article referred to 
(Signed) Cuartes Lacerguist 


(Signed) C. S. Jackson. 
(Signed) Joun G, Oven 
(Signed) D. H. Lucas 

(Signed) Byene Kirson-Scuwarz 
(Signed) W. H, Delusx 
(Signed) Froaines Wesrerman 
(Signed) L. J. Sanver 

(Signed) F. E. Rowexts 
(Signed) Cas, G. Cree 
(Signed) Wa. J. Crate 


With the publication of the resolution the incident comes 
to a close. This office, however, must notice the fact that 
the Board of Directors of the Apollo Musical Club sane- 
tions the securing of Chicago singers at the measly fee of 
fifty dollars per appearance and the artists, although per- 
haps not coaxed to advertise in the program of the club, 
iake rule an advertisement as expensive as the fee 
paid. If the Board of Directors of the Apollo Musical 
Club sanctions by its vote the policy of its business man- 
ager, it would not be the province of this department of the 
AL Courter to interfere further, but it will probably 


as a 


Mt 

prove of some interest to readers that the writer of these 
columns has also been highly commended for the stand 
taken in behalf of Chicago singers, not only by artists 


who have already appeared with the club and who have 
sung leading parts for the “big” fee of fifty dollars, but 
also by pianists and violinists who, having no ax to grind, 
expressed voluntarily their satisfaction with the stand 
taken in denouncing as unfair the paying to local soloists 
fees so much out of proportion with those paid Eastern 


talent : ; ; 
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has recently completed, was heard for the first time last 
Wednesday evening by a party of invited guests at the 
Levy home on Forty-sixth street. A most interesting and 
enjoyable program was presented, of which the sonata was 
the main feature, and, as played by the composer and Alex- 
ander Sebald, the renowned violinist, met with the hearty 
approval of the listeners. Better interpreters could not 
be asked for, and with two such consummate artists the 
sonata was bound to meet with success. 
Artuur Burton VACATIONING IN WISCONSIN. 

Arthur Burton has closed his busy vocal studio in the 
Fine Arts Building for the month of August, and is spend- 
ing two weeks fishing and camping in northern Wisconsin. 
The balance of his vacation will be spent in his summer 
home in Geneva, III. 

HANNA Butver’s Pupics 1n RECITAL. 

On Sunday afternoon, August 1, Hanna Butler presented 
a number of her pupils in recital at Barnum Hall before a 
large and most enthusiastic gathering. Those taking part 
and reflecting the excellent training received under Mrs. 
Butler’s tutelage were the Misses Van Derstyg, Melter, 
Neuman, Vincent, Clapp, Westerschulte, Nell Zurn, Rob- 
ertson, Margaret Cade, Seiss, Gross and Olsen; the 
Mesdames McGrath, Nyquist, Stacey and Wernicke, and 
the*Messrs. Adams and Gould. Numbers by Puccini, Mac- 
Dermid, Speaks, Quilter, Lehman, Spross, Massenet, Bart- 
lett, Spohr, Tipton, Dell Riego, Tosti, Thomas Willeby, 
Gounod, Verdi, Saint-Saéns, Gretchaninoff, Rossini, 
Huerter, LaForge, Fischer, Nevin, Campana and Hildach, 
were well interpreted and showed the pupils’ work to 
good advantage, 

Cuicaco Musicat Coiiece Nores. 

May Barron, vocal student of the college, has been en- 
gaged by the San Carlo Opera Company for the principal 
contralto roles ‘in Italian and French opera. She will sing 

“Il Trovatore,” “Aida,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Romeo and 
Juliette,” “Faust,” ete. 

The new term of the Chicago Musical College will open 
September 13. Already there is a phenomenally large en- 
rollment. 

Carl D. Kinsey and Mrs. Kinsey have arrived in London. 
They are accompanied by Edward Collins, of the faculty, 
and Mrs, Collins. 

The summer Master School of the Chicago 
College closes this Saturday. The number of students 
who have attended it from all parts of America and Can- 
ada have exceeded all previous records. Messrs. Oscar 
Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon, Percy Grainger and Mme. 
Delia Valeri returned to New York last Saturday. 

Josepuine Storey-Wuite Stupies with BispHamM. 

Josephine Storey-White, vocal teacher formerly of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and now of Tulsa, Okla. has been studying 
all summer with David Bispham at the American Con- 
servatory and finds him such an excellent coach for so- 
pranos that she will return to continue her study with him 
next season. Mrs. Storey-White is one of the most active 
vocal teachers and singers in Tulsa. After a few weeks’ 
vacation in the Windy City Mrs. Storey-White will return 
to her home city to take up her duties there. 

Fetix Borowski A BENEDICT. 

Elsa Kanne, of Peoria, Ill, and Felix Borowski, peda- 
gogue and president of the Chicago Musical College, were 
wedded on Monday, August 9, at the home of the bride’s 
parents in Peoria, Ill, Mr. and Mrs. Borowski will be 
at home after September 1, at 823 Lawrence avenue, Chi- 
cago. Miss Kanne is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Aloysius Joseph Kanne, and had been studying music at 
the Chicago Musical College. 

AMERICAN Conservatory Notes. , 

The fall term of the Conservatory will commence Thurs- 
day, September 9. Judging from the advance registration 
and the number of inquiries received, the attendance should 
be the largest in the history of the institution. 

John J. Hattstaedt, president of the Conservatory, is 
spending a few weeks’ vacation with his family in Charle- 
voix, Mich. 

The two guest artists, David Bispham and Josef Lhe- 
vinne, concluded their teaching engagements at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory on August 7 and returned to New York 
the following day. A splendid attendance of students and 
teachers from all parts of the country filled their classes 
to overflowing. Both artists expressed themselves as more 
than pleased with their work this summer, even if it was 
somewhat strenuous. 

William Breach, a graduate of the department of Public 
School Music of the American Conservatory, has been 
called from his position in the high schools of Rochester, 

Y., to North Carolina as the supervisor of a large 
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Warning to Americans ! ! 
3 Paris, July 28, 1920. 
Editor Musical Courier: 

Dear Sir—Apropos of Americans in Italy at pres- 
ent, I would like to relate a case of an Italian teacher 
and an American dollar to which I hope you will give 
some publicity. This thing is being done so much in 
Italy that it is only fair to warn Americans about 
paying anything in advance. 

I wanted to do some work in Milan and went to 
a teacher, by name Mme. She is a most ele- 
gant lady! It was impossible for me to find a place 
to live in Milan on account of the hotel strike and I 
went to Bellagio, on Lake Como, and intended to 
make the trip to Milan—four hours each way. After 
my first lesson, the Madame asked me for a month in 
advance, which I paid her—425 francs. When I left 
her to return to Bellagio, I found troops in charge 
of the railroad station and no trains leaving. Through 
chance I learned that one train would leave another 
station, and by making all possible speed was able 
to catch that train. Of course, it was then impossible 
to get back into Milan, so after finding myself ma- 
rooned in Bellagio, I rented an automobile (which 
cost me almost 1,000 lire), and went to Milarf to ar- 
range letters of credit, etc., for France. I arrived at 
Mme. ’s studio at exactly my lesson hour. 
She was so sure I could not get in that she was out 
visiting! I finally left a note explaining circum- 
stances and asking her to make a refund to Paris. 
After some delay I have received two letters from the 
lady in which she smiles politely over the absurdity 
of my expecting any part of my 425 francs. The 
whole affair is so typical of the attitude I have found 
in most places in Italy, and I have been all over: it, 
that it seems only fair to warn American singers 
who are going over to Italy to study or to sing not to 
pay anything in advance! 

France is better, but even here, after renting a 
studio for thirty francs a week “pour une heure par 
jour,” I discovered French people were getting the 
same studio for fifty francs a month. After protest- 
ing in the presence of a French woman who was pay- 
ing fifty, they agreed to let me have it for two weeks, 
instead of one, for thirty francs. 

In Italy they figure the exchange and charge what 
it would be in American money. I have found this 
even in big stores, and Italians you know well will 
urge you to let them shop, for they get the Italian 
price. Of course, there are exceptions, and they are 
the “oil on troubled waters” and give your lost con- 
fidence a happy jolt. France is beautiful, and from 
my window the Bois du Bologne is fresh and sweet. 
But the more I see of other countries the more respect 
I have for that huge, overgrown infant—America. 
And I am mighty glad I am an American! 

In spite of all the beauty and romance of the old 
world, America stands the infant prodigy and the 
eighth wonder of the world! 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Bernice MersHon-Mou in. 














system and director of community music. Lewis J. Marsh 

has been chosen to succeed Mr, Breach in the Rochester 

High Schools. Both of these teachers received their train- 

ing in Public School Music at the American Conservatory. 
Herman Devries tN VERMONT. 

Word has been received from Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Devries from Woodstock, Vt., where these prominent 
vocal teachers and coaches are spending a well earned 
vacation. A postcard of greetings says that they find 
Woodstock one of the most delightful spots in the coun- 
try. Mr. and Mrs. Devries will return to Chicago to re- 


sume their activities on September 1. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


Georgette LaMotte in Demand 


Engagements for Georgette La Motte, the young and 
gifted Oklahoma pianist, are coming in fast and her man- 
ager, Ora Lightner Frost, announces that she has booked 
the artist to appear in joint recital with Louis Graveure, 
the prominent baritone, in Detroit, Mich., in March through 
his manager, W. H. C. Burnett. Miss La Motte has also 
been engaged for two concerts by Adreas Dippel, one in 
Chicago, and one in New York, to take place in the early 
fall, the dates to be announced later. 

Miss La Motte is vacationing on the Pacific Coast, pre- 
paring for her busy season. 


Grainger to Appear in Asheville, N. C. 

Percy Grainger will be the soloist on the afternoon of 
August 20 at the Asheville (N. C.) Music Festival. The 
orchestra consists of fifty men selected from the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra, Thaddeus Rich conducting. Mr. 
Grainger will play the Grieg concerto with the orchestra, 
and also a group of solos which includes some of his own 
compositions. 


Cecil Cowles’ New York Debut Announced 

Cecil Cowles, a young pianist who enjoyed much success 
as a youngster in the West, will make her New York debut 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of October 25. Miss Cowles 
will appear next season under the management of Loudon 
Charlton. 


Culp Here in 1921-23 
Antonia Sawyer announces that Julia Culp, the well 
known lieder singer, will return to America for the sea- 
son 1921-22. 
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Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. 


Wonder what Wilda Bennet is doing these days now 
that there’s no more horse racing hereabouts. Is she in 
Saratoga? 

Galli-Curci is singing very high just now. She is perched 
way up on top of one of the Catskills (“Highmount”). 

Discovered ! Dorothy Follis rehearsing for the leading 
role in Zimbalist’s new musical comedy which is to be 
produced by Joe Weber and will open in Atlantic City 
the end of this month. 

One has only to drop in at Rothwell’s concerts at the 
Stadium these hot summer nights to find many of the 
musical elect like Philip Gordon, Alexander Lambert, 
Marie Rappold, fg oy Cloudman, Louis Mann, Samuel 
Shipman, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, 
Fortune Gallo, Adolf Lewisohn and his big party, as usual. 

After the rain comes the sunshine. Thursday last it 

poured and on Friday into town came Robert Haines 
cae. the New Orleans impresario, with a dazzling pink 
necktie and a buttonhole bouquet. All dressed up and— 
“somewhere to go?” 

Signor Amato (no, not the famous baritone) has in- 
vented a new ice cream freezer or something of the sort 
and many musicians, especially Italians, are rushing after 
stock in his company. And he is no Ponzi, either! 

Bumped into a rumor a few days ago that Andreas De 
Segurola is not coniing back to the Metropolitan next sea- 
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son. The story has him so tied up with the wonderful 
possibilities of a new Havana amusement enterprise that 
the role of baritone soloist at the Broadway institution 
no longer holds a candle to his new Cuban job. 

Another story tells of the performance this coming sea- 
son of one or two Wagner operas in Havana at which one 
of the stars will most likely be Anna Fitziu. 

Katherine Eyman was surely enjoying that chocolate ice 
cream soda at Schraft’s one noontime last week. 

Right in front of the orchestra, the night Namara sang 
at the Stadium, sat, among other notables, Dorothy Jardon 
and her mother, William Thorner, Louis Mann, Samuel 
Shipman, R, E. Johnston and Helen Stover. 


Cornelius Van Vliet, the cellist, was strolling up Fifth 
avenue on Thursday afternoon about 2 o’clock 


Romolo Ferri, the baritone, has been seen frequently in 
the neighborhood of Lexington avenue and Forty-fifth 
street. What's there, Romolo? 


“Jimmy” Harrod, who is playing that important tenor 
role in the popular Broadway musical comedy, “Lassie,” 
passed me last week at Broadway and Thirty-eighth street 
in company with his wife and brother, enroute for a late 
supper “party.” I never knew before, Jimmy, that you had 
another “Lassie.” : 


Emil Weber, that distinguished horn player of Newark, 
was hiding under shelter at the Stadium last week when I 
spied him trying to keep out of the rain. He’s now a regu- 
lar fixture of the N. S. O., so it seems. “Newark Knows 
How!” 

“Gus” Edwards was entertaining a party of friends at 


the N. V. A. clubhouse a week ago Sunday night. 
a Si; Ju 








Current New York 
Musical Attractions 











Meg Promenade” (sixth week), Century Theater 
Roof. 


“Cinderella on Broadway” (ninth week), Winter Gar- 
den. 

“Good Times” (second week), Hippodrome. 

“Honey Girl” (sixteenth week), Cohan and Harris The- 
ater. 

“Irene” (fortieth week), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Lassie” (twentieth week); Nora Bayes Theater. 

“Night Boat” (twenty-ninth week), Liberty Theater. 

“Poor Little Ritz Girl” (fourth week), Central Theater. 

“Scandals of 1920” (eleventh week), Globe Theater. 

“Silks and Satins” (sixth week), George M. Cohan The- 
ater. 

“Spanish Love” (opening week), 
ater. 

“The Girl in the Spotlight” (sixth week), 
bocker Theater. 

“Tickle Me” (opening week), Selwyn Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (twenty-third week), 
Amsterdam Roof. 

“Ziegfeld Follies” (ninth week), New Amsterdam The- 
ater. 


Maxine Elliott’s The- 


Knicker- 


New 


Caruso Concert at Ocean Grove 


There are few auditoriums in the East as large as that 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., but if it were twice as large as it 
really is, it would hardly have accommodated the crowds 
that wanted to hear Enrico Caruso, who gave his sole 
concert of the summer there last Saturday evening, 
August 14. The famous tenor was in fine voice and fine 
humor. He was as pleased with his success as the audience 
was with him and was very generous with encores in 
response to the frenzied applause which followed every- 
thing he sang. His arias were the *“O Paradiso” from 
“L’Africana,”’ “Che gelida manina” from “La Boheme,” 
and “Vesta la giubba” from “I Pagliacci” and his encores 
—too many to enumerate. The assisting artists were Nina 
Morgana, soprano, and Albert Stoessel, violinist. The 
former sang an aria from “La Sonnambula” and the 
Shadow Song from “Dinorah” as well as a group of songs. 
Miss Morgana achieved her usual success, winning the 
audience with her delightful voice and the ease with which 
she handles it; she, too, was called upon for encores. 
Albert Stoessel was not behind the other artists in gaining 
the favor of the audience with well chosen and finely ex- 


ecuted selections. 
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Louis Verande Reported Killed 


Le Courier des Etats-Unis, the French paper of New 
York, publishes a report to the effect that Louis Verande, 
who managed the ill-fated opera company that was playing 
at the French Opera House in New Orleans last winter 
when it burned down, had been killed in Paris. Up to 
the time of going to press the Musicat Courier has been 
unable to obtain either confirmation or denial of the report. 
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Homer Norris 


organist and composer, formerly 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in Stuyvesant Square, died on Saturday afternoon at 
Roosevelt Hospital. from injuries he suffered when 
knocked down by a taxicab in front of Carnegie Hall 
on June 20. His right leg was breken above the knee, 
blood poisoning resulted, and he grew steadily worse. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan, who was Senior Warden 
of St. George’s, presented to Mr. Norris a home, known 
s “The Boulders,” a stone castle high up on a crag of 
the Orange Mountains facing Greenwood Lake. 

Mr. Norris was the author of several works on har- 
mony and counterpoint. He was born in Wayne, Me., 
October 4, 1860. He began his study of music there on 
a small parlor organ, later studying the piano, harmony, 
and pipe organ in Lewiston, Me. His first position 
as organist was with the Park Street Methodist Church, 
Lewiston. He taught a class in the organ and _ later 
entered the New England Conservatory of Music at 
Boston, was graduated, became organist of the Free Street 
Baptist Church in Portland, and later of the Harwood 
Street Baptist Church, Boston. From there he went to the 

arren Avenue Baptist Church. Two years later he 
went to Paris, where he studied organ with Alexandre 
Guilmant. Returning to Boston he was organist of 
the Ruggles Street Church, where he remained twelve 
years, Then he came to New York as organist and 
choirmaster under Dr. Rainsford at St. George’s until he 
went to California in 1913. 

Mr. Morris was the composer of several cantatas, of 
which the best known are “Nain” and “The Flight of the 
Eagle.” He also composed many songs, some of them 
well known on recital programs. 


Norris, 
George’s 


Homer 
organist at St. 


Dr. Eugene E. Ayres 
Reverend Dr. Eugene E. Ayres, father of Cecile Ayres 
de Horvath, the well known pianist, passed away at the 
Lankenav Hospital in Philadelphia, Thursday, August 5. 
Dr. Ayres devoted the early part of his life to music. He 
was the first editor of “The Etude,” and at the age of 
twenty years, he wrote a book on counterpoint and canon, 
which is still used in many schools. Just as he was offered 
the presidency of the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston, and at the same time the directorship 
of the piano department in the summer school at Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y., he decided to abandon music as a pro- 
fession and devote his life to theological pursuits. 

During the past seventeen years, Dr. Ayres has had the 
chair of New Testament Greek at Crozier Theological 
Seminary, an institution which is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ¥ 


Myrtle Moses Alschuler 


Myrtle Moses Alschuler, well known soprano and for 
several years a member of the Chicago Opera Association, 
died at her home in Wilmette, Ill, on Wednesday, August 
11, after an illness of several months. She was the wife 
of Samuel Alschuler, and the daughter of Tillie and the 
late Abe Moses and sister of Mort and Harry M. Moses. 
The funeral services took place Friday, August 13, and 
the burial was at Mount Maariv Cemetery. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





cha 
With the focllities at the disposal of the Musica Covnize 
it is qualified dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the LEK. of value. 
Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Intormation Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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LOS ANGELES MUSICIANS 
LISTED IN “WHO’S WHO” 


New Local Publication Contains Much of Value—Post M. 
T. A. Convention Affairs—Reception for Frances Sonin— 
Danish Tenor May Be Heard in Wagner—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 26, 1920.—After many delays 
owing to unusual conditions, Frank Colby and Mr, Pryibil 
have finished a comprehensive volume concerning the well 
known musicians of this vicinity. It is not only interesting 
but of great value to those who wish to know about musi- 
cians here—where they have studied, what they are doing 
uid where they may be found. The volume is full of splen 
did cuts; and in every way the compilation and the arrange- 


ment of the reading matter reflects much credit upon the 


editors of “Who's Who in Musical Los Angeles.” 
Post M. T. A, Convention Soctat AFFAIRS, 
\ pleasant aftermath of the San Diego convention were 


the informal affairs given in honor of various visitors who 
stopped in Los Angeles on their way home. Mrs. Carroll 
noted voice teacher from San Francisco, was 
: guest at an infutmai gathering last Sunday, at which her 
sister, Grace Carroll Elliott, was hostess. All of the 
prominent musicians who could be reached were assembled 
in the music shop and adjoining hall in the Blanchard Build 
\ short program added to the pleasure of the occasion, 
a group of songs by 


Nu hols« mn, 


ng 


Margaret Messer, soprano, singing 

Blanche Ebert Seaver, the accompanist-composer at the 
piano, Nell Lockwood Josephs, contralto, and Raymond 
Harmon, tenor, both contributed songs, and the good fellow- 
ship that always prevails at Mrs. Elliott’s studio receptions 
was as pronounced as usual, 

Ihe Sunday preceding Abbie Norton Jamieson, State 
president of the Music Teachers’ Association, entertained 
officers and board members at her home, many who had at- 
tended the recent convention being present at the delightful 


event 


On Saturday evening, Eva Frances Pike invited the board 
of directors and officers of the Los Angeles branch of the 
Music Teachers’ Association to meet at her home to discuss 
some of the plans brought out at the convention. Miss 
Pike has been elected vice-president of the Dominant Club, 
a position for which she is eminently fitted. . 

RecEPTION FOR FRANCES SONIN. 

The most recent of the summer festivities was the Sunday 
afternoon reception given by Frieda Peycke, the popular 
singer and pianologist, for a New York impersonator of 
children characters, Frances Sonin. Miss Peycke gave 
some of her own inimitable numbers and introduced a 
talented pupil, who was heard in readings with piano ac- 
companiment. 

The guest of honor offered several impersonations, the 
audience being completely won by the Eastern singer. Sev- 
eral well known composers were among the guests, includ- 
ing Charles W, Cadman, Frank Colby, Homer Grunn, Mary 
Green Payson and Grace Adele Freeby. 

The latter has just received a tribute to her delightful 
cycle of “Wind Songs” in the form of a letter from Maude 
Fay, the opera singer, who says she intends using the songs 
on her programs, 

Danisu Tenor May Be Hearp 1n WAGNER. 

Paul Bjornskjold, the Danish tenor, who was soloist with 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, will sing the tenor 
roles in an open air production of Wagnerian opera which 
is being discussed. His robust voice and his ideal appear- 
ance eminently qualify him for the part. 

Notes. 

Catherine Shenk, a much beloved singer, was chosen by 
the Dominant Club to be its president for the coming year. 
Mrs, Shenk’s lovely soprano voice was heard at Grauman’s 
Symphony concert, when she substituted for-Constance Bal- 
four, who was indisposed. 

Axel Simonsen, the well known cellist, was unable to get 
transportation to Alaska, so will take his vacation next 
month at the various beaches. 


Carolyn Alchin, well known harmony expert, was pre- 
sented with a watch by her enthusiastic class in Seattle. 
Miss Alchin has had great success in the North. After her 
summer work is over she will go to New York, much to the 
disappointment of her Los Angeles friends. J. W. 


FINE ARRAY OF ARTISTS 
ENGAGED FOR OAKLAND 


Miss Z. W. Potter Pena wes Concert Series—U. of C. 
Summer Orchestra and Chorus Collaborate In Giving 
Program—Notes 

Oakland, Cal., August 7, 1920—Arrangements for the 
sixth season of the very popular Artists’ Concert Series, 
under the management of Miss Z, W. Potter, have been 
announced, As usual, five concerts will be given under 
the auspices of the music section of the Oakland Music 
Teachers’ Association, the artists chosen being as follows: 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist; Pasquale Amato, 
Metropolitan baritone ; the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, as- 
sisted by Povla Frijsh Danish soprano, and Margaret 
Matzenauer. At the time of writing the attraction for one 
concert is not definitely settled. Miss Potter will also man- 
age outside attractions, 

U. or C. OrcHESTRA AND CHoRUS COLLABORATE IN PROGRAM. 

The summer session orchestra, conducted by Sascha 
Jacobinoff, and the summer session chorus, conducted by 
Frederic Alexander, did excellent wotk in a joint concert, 
July 25, at the Sunday Half Hour of Music at the Greek 
Theater, Berkeley. Unaccompanied and well sung choruses 
were a feature, four of them by Brahms. Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” symphony (allegro moderato), two Grieg num- 
bers, Tschaikowsky’s “Chanson Triste,” and “Jota,” Span- 
ish dance by Granados, completed the program, 

Notes. 

After a residence of ‘six years in Oakland, Harry E. 

Cornell, manager of the Orpheum, is to leave for Win- 
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_ nipeg, Manitoba, to become manager of the theater in that 
city. Harry Bryan, recently manager of the Orpheum 
Theater in Madison, Wis., will succeed Mr. Cornell. 

Prof. Samuel J. Hume, director of the Greek Theater, 
with the assistance of Frederick McConnell and Irving 
Picel, produced Sidney Coe Howard's spectacle play, “The 
Quest,” at the University of California Greek Theater, 
Berkeley, Thursday evening, July Incidental violin 
numbers were played by Sascha Jacobinoff, and the unu- 
sual and effective unaccompanied choral singing by the 
summer session chorus was under the direction of Fred- 
erick Alexander. 

Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata and the César Franck 
sonata were played at the final concert of the University 
of California summer session at Wheeler Hall, by Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist, and Marie Mikova, pianist, of the 
summer session music faculty. ‘ 

Selby C. Oppenheimer has booked Emilio De Gogorza 
for concerts early in 192I. 

An old violin, a family heirloom and of great value, was 
stolen recently from the home of G. H. Merritt. 

On July 29, the Oakland Madrigal Trio, consisting of 
Isabell Mary Smith, soprano; Lina May Fletcher, con- 
tralto; Allen Fletcher, baritone, and Carol Murden, ac- 
companist, gave a program for the Oakland branch of 
the American Yeoman at Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

At the concert by the Oakland Municipal Band, July 24, 
in Lakeside Park, Laura Jackson, Oakland singer, by cour- 
tesy of Leo Feist, gave several of the most popular num- 


bers from “Linger Longer Letty.” Among the numbers 
by the band, director, Paul Steindorff, were Leybach’s 
fifth nocturne (by request), and the “Bohemian Girl 


Grand Fantasie.” 

The newly organized band of the Chevrolet auto plant 
plays today at the third annual picnic. 

About the middle of August, Myrtle Leonard, Alameda 
contralto, will leave for the East to start on a concert tour 
of the Atlantic coast cities. Miss Leonard but recently re- 
turned to her home after an absence of a year. She has 
had time, however, to sing in several concerts, her work 
being much admired. 

The Portuguese U. P. E. C. band of forty pieces, direct- 
ed by Mario Da Camara, gave programs at Idora Park 
recently as part of the fortieth annual picnic festivities. 

Alice Davies Endriss, violinist and teacher, who is so 
popular in the east bay cities that it has been hard for 
her to find time for a vacation, has gone for a couple 
of weeks to Camp Meeker, on the Russian River. 

Berkeley’s most prominent child pianist, Irving Krick, 
thirteen years old, who is studying under his mother, 
Mrs. H. I. Krick, gave the Sunday afternoon half hour 
of music at the Greek Theater, August 1. 

Under the stage name of Josephine Adair, Mrs. Joseph 
J. Rosborough, wife of Oakland’s postmaster, has been 
selected to sing one of the principal roles‘in a light opera 
with the Savage Opera Company at the Knickerbocker 
Theater in New York. A five weeks’ tour of the Atlantic 
seaboard will precede the New York engagement, 

A joint recital at Jenny Lind Hall: was given 
6 by Vilma Sundberg, actress and poetess, from 
York, and Hildur Levida Lindgren, soprano. 

An Oriental evening was recently offered by the Ameri- 


August 
New 


cus Talent Club for the benefit of its piano fund. The 
following took part: Albert King, pianist; Alto Wilken- 
son, dramatic soprano; Dean Donaldson, violinist; Edith 


Stetson, contralto, and Flora May Tyrrel, in an Egyptian 
dance. 

The young Oakland pianist, Alice Mayer, writes of her 
arrival in Paris. While crossing on the Mauretania she 
took part in a program for the benefit of the British cand 


American Seamen’s Charities. E. A 


Beale Receives “Special Line of Praise” 


Kitty Beale, who was one of the soloists at the final 
Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan Opera with Rap- 
pold, Claussen, Lazaro, etc., displayed her highly com- 
mendable resources in the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” 
The audience was very enthusiastic over her singing and 
the critic of the Evening World stated that “Miss Beale 
should have a special line of praise of her own.” This 
American soprano has also won success in Washington, 
Montreal, Baltimore and numerous other places where she 
has appeared in recitals. 


Jardon to Sing at Police Field Day 


Dorothy Jardon, soprano, has been selected to sing “The 


Star Spangled Banner” at the opening of the Police Field 
Day, to be held at the Gravesend Bay track on Saturday, 
August 21. She will be accompanied by the New York 


Police Band. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Grainger Delighted with Chicago Master Class 


Percy Grainger, who has just concluded a five weeks’ 
master class at the Chicago Musical College as special 
guest teacher, is delighted with the results of his work at 
that institution and the conditions under which it was 
carried out. 

Writing from Chicago the young composer-pianist says: 
“My work here has been a great joy to me, and I have 
been delighted with the talent with which I had to deal, 
drawn from every quarter of the United States and Can- 
ada. Delightful as was my class at the Chicago Musical 
College last year, this year it has been still larger and still 
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far as possible, should be brought in touch with every 
phase and era and nationality of piano music, old and new, 
native and foreign. Thus, while I am a warm enthusiast 
for every branch of the piano classics, I believe equally 
in the necessity of studying the music of our own day 
and place. In particular I feel that every English speak- 
ing student should be thoroughly at home in the piano 
works of composers of his own race, and in this respect, 
as in all others, I met a most gratifying response from my 
Chicago class. Whereas last year, in five weeks, 355 
Anglo-Saxon compositions were brought into my 
by my pupils, this year, within the same space of 


lessons 


time, 
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PERCY 
At the Chicago 


more responsive. I have found the musical and human 
atmosphere of the Chicago Musical College highly sympa- 
thetic to work in, due, in great part, to the fine artistic 
ideals and splendid management of its controlling spirits, 
Felix Borowski and Carl Kinsey. The fact that Mr. 
Borowski is an eminent composer as well as a highly cul- 
tured musician makes it a particularly happy matter to 
co-operate with him, while Mr. Kinsey is a manager of 
unusual human insight and practical vigor. 

“T was very fortunate in being able to have with me 
this year as my assistant teacher Mrs. Williston Hough, 
of New York, who has studied and worked with me for 
several years and knows every detail of my plan of tuition. 
Through her co-operation I have been able to cover not 
only a wider field than last year, but able to cover it more 
thoroughly and with a greater precision of detail. 

“The response on the part of my students to my ideas 
and suggestions has been truly magnificent. Chief among 
my teathing convictions is the belief that every student, as 


GRAINGER AND 
Musical College, 


HIS MASTER CLASS, 
summer 1920. 


no less than 606 works by American and British com 
posers were studied. 

“Keenly as | have enjoyed my summer work at Chicago 
this year and last, I shall be unable to return there next 
summer for similar activities, for my mother and I are 


making arrangements to take a long vacation in Denmark 


after the conclusion of my spring tours. While in Den 
mark I shall collect Danish folk songs with Evald Tang 
Kristensen, one of the world’s greatest folk song col 
lectors, while in the fall (of 1921) my mother and I will 
travel in Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, resum 
ing my concert tours in those countries that were so 


regular a part of my artistic life before the war.” 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
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of Improved Music Study 
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Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 
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Avenue, New York City, after August 2 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


American Institute’s Summer Season 


The series of weekly recitals given at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music for the teachers and students who 
have attended the summer session has proved a most en- 
joyable feature of the school. 

Lotta Van Buren’s clavichord recital was a delightful 
and unique hour in which she showed the possibilities of in- 
terpretating Bach and Haydn on the instrument for which 
they wrote. Two of Sergei Klibansky’s pupils displayed 
their versatility and training in a program ranging from 
exquisite lyrics set to music by modern French masters and 
sung by Margery Almy to the aria from “La Bohéme,” 
rendered by Helen Riddell with much dramatic feeling. 

At the third recital a group of children pleased the audi- 
ence, demonstrating to trained teachers the results to be 
obtained by the synthetic method. The closing number, 
played by Sammy Prager, a twelve year old prodigy, was 
made up of selections from Liszt, Bach and MacDowell, 
which were rendered with skill and feeling. 

McCall Lanham, whose experience at the Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington has made him one of the logical 
teachers for the boys to whom the Federal Vocation 
Board are giving a musical education, presented several 
young men of promise, who proved that their disability is 
ane an opportunity for development along musical lines 

George Raudenbush,-a pupil of Henry Schradieck, who 1s 
now studying violin with Theodore Spiering, gave a musical 
talk and interpretation of the dance from its simplest forms 
in the hands of the old masters to the modern intricate 
compositions of the Russian and French composers. 

The last recital was given by three of the teachers 
Lotta Madden, who sang recently at one of the Stadium 
concerts, contributed a group of songs, displaying the ex- 
quisite tonal quality which her pupils also acquire. Annas 
belle Wood and Francis Moore played two piano selec- 
tions. Mr. Moore, who has been conducting the playing 
class during the summer, was never heard to better advan- 
tage than in his interpretation of Chopin's valse in A flat 
and Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G minor. While he will 
continue to accompany several of the well known artists 
in concerts, he expects to devote more of his time to teach- 
ing and will be a member of the faculty of the American 
Institute of Applied Music. 

The closing feature of the summer session was a dance 
and informal musicale, a fitting climax to a very successful 
season, Kate Chittenden, dean of the school, who has been 
spending her summer at Murray Bay doing editorial and 
literary work, will return to New York about the first of 
October, when the thirty-fifth session commences. She will 
also resume both her sonata and playing classes, as well as 
individual instruction, both in the school and at Vassar 
College. 


Rain Waits for Fitziu’s Solo at Stadium 


Those who attended the Stadium concert of Wednesday 
evening, August 11, were indeed “out of luck.” Not as 
far as the artists—Anna Fitziu, soprano, and Lionel Storr, 
baritone—were concerned, but because of the storm that 
brought the concert to an early close, after the intermission. 
Mr. Rothwell, back again at the conductor’s desk, led his 
National Symphony Orchestra men through three num- 
bers. While the storm was rapidly gathering and as Miss 
Fitziu, a dazzling figure in black, with touches of scarlet 
in the gauzy scarf about her shoulders and a single rose 
in her dark hair, stepped out before her waiting audience 
and acknowledged the plaudits, the first peal of thunder 
and flash of lightning occurred. . Still few, if any, left the 
Stadium and the orchestra started the “Ritorna Vincitor” 
aria from “Aida.” The singer began and had not gone very 
far, before the rain began to play havoc. For a second it 
looked as though Miss Fitziu and the orchestra men would 
run to cover, and also the audience, but still no one moved. 
Nor did they scatter until she had finished her last lovely 
note and had been accorded a rousing reception. Miss 
Fitziu appeared to be in excellent voice and spirits, but 
the storm, unhappily, prevented the audience from hearing 
more of her contributions. As for Lionel Storr—the 
audience didn’t even get a sight of him. 


Opera Stars Heard at Asbury Park 


Asbury Park, N. J., August 13, 1920—The people here 
were treated to a real feast of melody last night when 
Anna Fitziu, of the Chicago Opera, and Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, appeared at the 
Arcade. The entire program was operatic and both sing- 
ers did full justice to the reputations they had already 
made for themselves. An interesting little feature of the 
evening happened at encore time for Miss Lazzari. Look- 
ing about the audience, she discovered Frederick W. Van- 
derpool seated «near .the front, and motioning to him, 
sang his charming little song “Ma Little Sunflower.” The 
audience, which included many well known musicians sum- 
mering along the Jersey coast, was delighted and joined 
in the ovation to both singer and composer. In fact, Mr. 
Vanderpool has been exceptionally honored this season, 
in that so many of the singers appearing here have used 
his songs. S. 


Lois Ewell Displays Vocal Resources 


Lois Ewell, who previous to her recital last spring had 
been a stranger to the New York musical world for several 
seasons, was soloist at the Stadium concert on Monday eve- 
ning, August 9. She chose “Ritorna Vincitor,” from “Aida,” 
for her aria, and it showed to advantage the splendid range 
and brilliancy of her voice. She sang with that same thor- 
ough knowledge of style which made her work stand out 
so prominently among American sopranos when she was 
prima donna at the Century Opera. The audience was 
very enthusiastic over her work and insisted upon encores. 
The first one, Hue’s “Hymne au Soleil,” with its tremendous 
difficulties, displayed again her unusual command of vocal 
resources. 


Ornstein Booked for Havana and Texas 


During the Christmas season, Leo Ornstein will be 
heard in Havana, and on his return from. the famous 
island he will be heard in one or two citiés in the South. 
During the latter half of January and early in February 
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he will be touring the large Texas cities, closing his Texas 
tour at Houston on February 4. 

Two days later he will give a recital before the New 
Orleans Music Teachers’ Association at New Orleans. 
This will be the beginning of an extensive Southern tour, 
which will only be limited by his having to return to New 
York on February 24 and 26, when he will make his first 
appearances with the National Symphony Orchestra, under 
Willem Mengelberg. 


August 19, 


Kriens Pupil Appears in Recital 


An enjoyable program was ggg by Marjorie Cram- 
ton, violinist, at Athenaeum Hall, Johnsbury, Vt., 
August 6. Miss Cramton, who is : "ulead pupil of 
Christiaan Kriens, founder and conductor of the Kriens 
4 Club, was assisted by Sigrid Eklof, accom- 
panist. specially interesting on her program, which 
opened with the Cri srieg sonata in F, was the canzonetta of 
Ambrosia, given in a manner that thoroughly merited 
the applause which was hers. Other numbers on her pro- 
gram were a Tschaikowsky “Melodie,” the Kreisler Vien- 
nese melody, rondino on a theme by Beethoven and the 
Bruch concerto in G minor. Rubinstein’s romance and 
three cOmpositions by Mr. Kriens—‘Nuages,” “Chanson 
Marie Antoinette” and “Danse Rustique.” 


Mildred Wellerson at Saranac Lake 


Mildred Wellerson, the ten-year-old cellist, scored a 
triumph in Saranac Lake, N. Y., at a concert given under 
the management of Willian’ Morris. The hall was over- 
crowded, and many people were sent away unable to gain 
admittance. Among other compositions she played the 
andante by Goltermann and “Elfentanz,” by Popper, 
which brought forth thunderous applause and compelled 
the young artist to give several encores. 





May Mukle Back from England 


On August 2, May Mukle, cellist, and Rebecca Clarke, 
violist, arrived from England, and have gone to Pittsfield, 
Mass., where they will be the guests of Gertrude Watson 
at Onota Farm for the remainder of the summer. These 
three, together with Walter Stafford, make up the Onota 
Quartet, which is booked for concerts in Woodstock, Vt.; 
Bennington, Vt., and Cornish, N, H. 


Frederic Warren in the White Mountains 


Frederic Warren, tenor, vocal teacher and founder of 
the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, who is spending 
his vacation in the White Mountains, will return to New 
York on September 1 to resume teaching in his new studio, 
349 Central Park West. 


“Good Times” Finding Favor 
Charles Dillingham’s new spectacle, “Good Times,” 
which opened at the New York Hippodrome on August 
9, is meeting with much favor, not alone from the public 
but from the press as well. 
Hattie Sternfeld Vacationing 
Hattie Sternfeld, pianist and teacher, is spending her 
vacation with her mother at Clintondale-on-the-Hudson, 
She will resume teaching at her studios in Steinway Hall 
on September 15. 


RALPH DUNBAR 


offers long seasons and splendid opportunities to 
YOUNG AMERICAN SINGERS, PLAYERS and 
cultured ADVANCE AGENTS (either ladies or 
gentlemen), with his OPERA COMPANIES, pre- 
senting CARMEN (in English), ROBIN HOOD, 
MIKADO and CHOCOLATE SOLDIER, re- 
spectively. NOT a repertoire company but FOUR 
complete organizations appearing en tour at leading 
theaters, auditoriums, convention halls, etc. 


RALPH DUNBAR PRODUCTIONS 
1537 East 53rd Street - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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On September 20, the Columbia Graphophone Company 
will release an interesting new record by Louis Graveure. 
The song, “Mother Heart,” is by John Martin, a personal 
friend of Mr. Graveure’s. Mr. Graveure was so interested 
in this song, written and composed by Mr. Martin, that, 
because of his personal frendship, he, himself, took it to 
M. Witmark & Sons, and sang it for them, to show them 
how good a song it was. They immediately accepted it 
for publication. Mr. Graveure has now made an exquisite 
record of this song. It is a heart ballad that will be sure 
to make many friends for this new composer. 

* * * 

Charles Dillingham re-opened the big Hippodrome Mon- 
day night, August 9, with a new musical spectacle entitled 
“Good Times,” by R. H. Burnside with music by Raymond 
Hubbell. Among the novelties this season are Ferry Cor- 
wey, a musical clown of considerable vogue in European 
music halls; Kana and Sek, Max Teuber, the Four Roses, 
Abdallah’s Arabian Troupe, together with Sascha Piatov 
and Mlle. Natalie, the Russian dancers, who make their 
debut in “Good Times.” 

The Berlo Sisters, popular aquatic performers, and the 
return of Dorothy Gates, whose dive from the ceiling of 
the great amphitheater last season was sensational, help 
make the huge tank a popular and amazing feature. Belle 
Story is again the prima donna. Marceline, the Hippo- 
drome’s most famous clown, returns in “ Times,” 
and “Poodles” Hanneford, the great equestrian clown, 
again appears with the Hanneford Family in the circus 
divertissement. Other funmakers and specialties include 
Joe Jackson, the Bellclaire Brothers and the Four Nelsons ; 
while the animal contingent is headed by Powers’ Per- 
forming Elephants. 

ee 

Grand opera will be given again at the Rivoli Theater 
by the new School of Opera and Ensemble, under the direc- 
tion of Josiah Zuro, according to an announcement made 
by Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli, Rialto and 
Criterion theaters. The season will open the last week in 
September, and according to present plans, will follow the 
same type of productions which were a notable part of the 
programs at the Rivoli last year. The tabloid presentations 
of the great music classics will, as heretofore, be of. about 
twelve or fifteen minutes duration. ? 

“Motion picture audiences want a varied program,” said 
Mr. Riesenfeld. “We have found that our patrons prefer 
orchestral numbers, motion picture features, a bit of com- 
edy, a scenic, some news reels as well as opera, and for 
that reason we select the most striking moment in an 
opera and present that. The cost is the same as if we 
presented the entire scene, which might take from three- 
quarters of an hour to an hour. The settings, soloists and 
chorus cost just as much for that brief time as for a 
longer number. But we have found that our patrons want 
no more than fifteen minutes of opera and we give them 
just that much.” 

* * * 

“The Rose Girl,” by the well known composer-director, 
Anselm Goetzl, has lon rehearsals for an early open- 
ing on Broadway. Ray Atwell and Flora Zabelle are 
among the principals. a 

Philadelphia will be the first city visited by “Florodora,” 
when the very charming revival of the Shuberts’ goes on 
tour this fall. This production enjoyed a splendid suc- 
cess at the Century Theater. 

ee ee 

Harry Carroll and Ballard MacDonald wrote the music 

for the new Ziegfeld “Midnight Frolic.” 


Again the Capitol Theater loses a valued member of its 
staff in Nathaniel Finston, the musical director of this 
theater, who has been sent to look after the musical in- 
terests of the various Goldwyn interests throughout the 
country. This is greatly to be regretted as Mr. Finston 
is an excellent musician and has been responsible for 
many of the artistic musical numbers produced at this 


theater. 
* * + 


Monday afternoon La Sylphe, the dancer now appearing 
at the Globe Theater in the “Scandals of 1920,” headed a 
contingent of the company at Long Beach to help open the 
Army and Navy Club Festival. Monday was designated 
“Scandals of 1920” day and La Sylphe and her followers 
helped amuse those who took tea at the Hotel Nassau, 
which has been turned over to the Army and Navy Club. 
The object of the carnival is to raise funds for the building 
of a memorial to the officers who died during the war. 


Charles Maigne, who has done notable artistic work in 
directing Paramount and Realart pictures, has been re- 
warded by Famous Players Lasky Corporation by having 
his future productions known as Charles Maigne Produc- 
tions. Maigne’s most recent picture, “A Cumberland Ro- 
mance,” in which Mary Miles Minter is starred, was the 
stellar screen attraction at the Rialto theater last week. 


Frank Gelber, long associated with the box office of the 
Selwyn Theater, seems to be running in double luck these 
days, having just been married to Frances Zanders, a lovely 


little blond lady, and received from the Selwyns_ the 
promise that he shall be treasurer of either the Times 
Square or Apollo, when these two new playhouses open 
their doors to the public this fall. 

. 


George Marion has been engaged by the Selwyns to 
create an important role in “The Toreador,” the new play 
by Louise Coleman, in which Leo Carrillo will be the 
star when it is presented next month. 

* * * 

Arthur Richman’s delightful comedy, “Not So Long 
Ago,” removed from the Booth Theater on Monday night, 
August 16, to the Nora Bayes Theater, to continue there 
indefinitely. 

. 56 

Tenants who complain that their rent is being raised 
higher than the roof will find a situation particularly ap- 
pealing to them in Lew Fields’ novelty, “Poor Little Ritz 
Girl,” now established at the Central Theater, as one of 
the big musical comedy hits of the season. 

ee 6 


In his usual masterful way, Eugene Brieux, the eminent 
French dramatist, has prepared a noteworthy dramatic 
work in his latest comedy, “The Americans in France,” 
which Leo Ditrichstein and Lee Shubert recently presented 
at the Comedy Theater. 

* 

The breeze-swept Century Promenade, with its two musi- 
cal entertainments, “The Century Revue” and “The Mid- 
night Rounders,” continues as the rendezvous for thousands. 

Tue StTranp. 

Selections: from “H. M. S. Pinafore,” Carl Edouarde 
and Francis W. Sutherland, conductors, struck a sympa- 
thetic note in the minds of the large audiences at the 
Strand last week and paved the way to what might be 
fittingly termed an “aquatic” program, The feature pic- 
ture “was “What Women Love,” with Annette Kellerman 
thrilling every one with her wonderful diving and swim- 
ming exhibits. As a prologue, thoroughly in keeping with 
the story, John Hart, baritone, sang “Bottom of the Sea.” 
With the house in total darkness with the exception of 
the spotlight thrown upon the singer, garbed as the King 
of the Deep, a remarkable water illusion was attained. 
Another charming picture was the trio in “Fiddle and I” 
(Weathersby-Goodéve). Helene Tebner, soprano, sang 
the number, assisted by A. Briglio, violinist, and concert- 
master of the Strand Symphony Orchestra, and Anna De. 
Milita, harpist. It was well sung and equally well played, 
and thoroughly deserved the applause accorded it. The 
organ solo, played by Robert Sisson and Frederick M. 
Smith, was the familiar “Narcissus” of Nevin, As the 
man, seated directly behind this scribe, remarked to his 
companion as they arose to go, “That was a dandy pro- 
gram for a hot day.” . 

Manager Plunkett arranged an attractive and varied 
musical program for this week. The symphony orchestra 
plays excerpts from “Chimes of Normandy” during the 
rendition of which vocal soloists are‘heard. A new musical 
novelty is also introduced with John Hart, baritone, as the 
soloist. Herbert Sisson and Frederick M. Smith play 
solos on the pipe organ. 

THe CRITERION. 

“Humoresque,” the film that has helped to make history 
on Broadway, opened its twelfth and last week at the Cri- 
terion Theater, August 15. In keeping with its remarkable 
experience, it shatters another record in being withdrawn 
from its house when at the height of its popularity. Its 
tenth week was the biggest in the history of the theatre, the 
eleventh was almost as good, and it is safely predicted that 
if the house can hold any more patrons the final week 
will smash. all preceding figures. 

Fannie Hurst’s great story of mother love, with the New 
York Ghetto as its locale, made into a Paramount picture 
by Cosmopolitan, has been presented at the Criterion to 462 
audiences, and by the end of the week the number will have 
reached 506. The attendance figures will be in excess of 
180,000, almost enough for a year’s run for an attraction in 
a small theater. Hugo Risenfeld, managing director of 
the Criterion, Rivoli and Rialto theaters, believes the film 
could have been kept on Broadway for an indefinite run, 
if the exigencies of the releasing system did not demand 
its withdrawal. 

“Salome vs. Shenandoah,” the Paramount-Mack Sennett 
comedy, which has been running for seven weeks, will stay 
through to the finish, as will the views of the Holy Land. 

The music program goes through to the end unchanged. 
Emanuel List, basso profundo, Jean Booth, contralto, and 
chorus, appear four times a day in Josiah Zuro’s original 
conception of “Eli, Eli,” entitled “Through the Ages.” At 
the close of the twelfth week, List, who has not missed a 
performance, will have sung the famous Jewish melody to 
336 audiences. Dvorak’s “Humoresque” remains as_ the 
overture, and Thalia Zanou, the beautiful Greek dancer, 
goes on for her sixth week. 

Tue Rivori. 

To those who remembered Pavlowa’s screen success in 
“The Dumb Girl of Portici,” the overture at the Rivoli last 
week had special interest. It was Auber’s “Masaniello,” a 
work which Conductors Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph 
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Littau gave with particular success. The excellent tenor 
voice of Cesare Nesi was heard to advantage in the 
familiar “Vesti la giubba” from “Pagliacci.” Conductor 
Stahlberg was also featured on the program as a com 
poser, his “Nocturnes,” being played as a horn solo by Lu 
ciano Nava. Very charming, indeed, was the dance fea 
ture by May Kitchen and Paul Oscard, entitled “Pierrot’s 
Dream,” with its modern settings and its world-old theme. 
The organ solo played by Prof. Firmin Swinnen was 
Joseph Callaerts’ “Grand Choeur.” The film feature was 
Bryant Washburn in “What Happened to Jones.” 

Franz Schubert's “Rosamond” was selected by Mr 
Riesenfeld to open the Rivoli music program the week 
commencing Sunday, August 15. Paul Oscard, who seems 
to have become a fixture in the Rivoli programs, appears in 
another dance, this time with Vera Myers as his partner, 
to the music of “Arabesque” by Claude Debussy, the num 
ber being named “The Boy and the Butterfly.” Martin 
Brefel, tenor, sings “Cavatina” from Gounod’s “Faust” 
and Prof. Firmin Swinnen plays the organ solo, Franz 
Liszt's “Liebestraum.” 

Tue RIALTO 

Scarcely to be termed familiar to the majority of theater 
goers, the overture to Rossini’s “La Gazza Ladra” proved 
thoroughly delightful to the patrons at the Rialto last week 
With Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conducting 
this work, written during Rossini's most productive years, 
much applause resulted. Mary Fabian, soprano, again dis 
played a voice of remarkable beauty in the upper register 
in Mascheroni’s “For All Eternity.” Marshall's “I Hear 
You Calling Me” lends itself unusually well to the role of 
trumpet solo. Joseph Alessi brought out its beauties with 
fine effect. Hollins’ concert overture in C minor, played 
by Frank Stewart Adams, was the organ solo finale. Mary 
Miles Minter in “A Cumberland Romance” was the screen 
feature. 

Hugo Riesenfeld has selected the overture from Puccini's 
“The Girl of the Golden West” to open the Rialto music 
program the week commencing Sunday, August 15. Edoardo 
Albano, baritone, sings a solo, and Ruth Kellogg Waite, 
soprano, is heard in “Love Is the Best of All,” from 
Victor Herbert's “Princess Pat.” John Priest plays the 
organ solo, march from Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” 

May JOHNSON 


Rosalie Miller and Daniel Wolf at Stadium 


Friday evening’s program at the Stadium was one of the 
most delightful of this summer's series. Rosalie Miller, 
the popular soprano, and Daniel Wolf, the young com 
poser-pianist, were the soloists, and Mr. Rothweil was again 
at the conductor’s desk. Miss Miller, the possessor of an 
unusually attractive personality, as well as a beautiful voice 
exhibited her gifts in the “Bird Song” aria from “Pagliacci,” 
winning her auditors to such an extent that they called her 
back for encores. ; 

Mr. Wolf, who is an artist pupil of Rudolph Ganz, con 
tributed Liszt’s Hungarian fantasy and proved himself not 
only an excellent technician but also a competent musician 
He showed a thorough understanding of this difficult. work. 
fine style and great strength in his wrists and fingers. The 
audience thoroughly enjoyed his playing and would not al 
low the program to continue until he had played again. 
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WANTED—A well known studio in Al- 
berta, Canada, has an opening for a good 
vocal teacher. Address “A. F. S.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


MUSICAL 


changed. Address “R. I. L.,” care of 
Courtgr, 
New York City. 


437 Fifth Avenue, 





New York. 





PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST wishes 
to work with established vocal teacher or 
school of music in Boston or New York. 
Teaching experience. References ex- 





SOPRANO SOLOIST, 
church and concert work, is available for 
substitute engagements; excellent refer- 
ences if desired. Apply “A. B. C.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


experienced — in 


LADY HARPIST presenting refined nov- 
elty, versatile, symphony orchestra and 
concert experience, will travel or locate; 
only high class managers an: wer. 
mer address, L. De Lone, Carbondale, Pa., 
or L. De Lone, Liberty Tower Apartment, 
55 Liberty Street, New York City. 


engagement to symphony organization or 
first class institution. Address “Peda 
gogue,’ care of Musicat Courier, 437 


Sum- Fifth Avenue, New York. 





EXPERIENCED ITALIAN VOCAL 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONDUC- 
tor and Violin Pedagogue, excellent or- 
ganizer, international reputation, open for 


Master wanted for a prosperous Music 
School. Address “C. H. M.,.” care of 
Musical Courier Company, 437 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York City. 
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on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sonmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 

ible has been the one aim, and 

its accomplishment is evidenced by 

the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 
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The Autopiano Company, 


Dear Sirs— 


Yo 
splendid achievement in 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 


sion, so unquest 
understand a the Aut eads in the player 
piano world, 


PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


are certainly to be congratulated on your 
the production of the 


It is 80 Bo wer beautiful in tone and expres- 
ly oe T can readily 


Sincerely, 
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On-the-Hudson at Sist Street 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
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